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AUTH01l'« WffifAOE. 


Iiff the present age, Music forms one of the favouiite 
OL-ciipations of polished society, and frequentlj" affords the 
liighest gratification, as well in the small domestic circle 
as in largo assemblies. Parents of cultivated minds often 
exiiend much mone}' in providing their children with a 
talented musical instructor, and sxmre no expense in the 
j)urchaso of an instrument : but, unless ix)8seBsed of sufli- 
cieut knowledge to guide them, they are often exposed 
to gross imposition, as I have frecxuently observed iu 
repairing iubtrumeiits. Many parents, for instance, have 
given from six to ten pistoles for a violin which was 
scarcely worth as many dollars. 

In consideration of this, and as it is but reasonable to 
suppose that a man must he thoroughly acquainted with 
the business which ho follows, I have been induced to 
draw up a minute description of the construction of the 
vioHa and all other bow-instruments, together with a 
careful explanation of the forms of the genuine Italian 
instruments, by which they may be clearly distinguished 
from the spurious imitations, I shall specify those makers 
who, next to the Cremonese, have i>roduced the best 
instruments, and worked on the most coiTeot mathematical 
2 )rinciples, and shall treat at large of the rules which 
should be observed in repairing; because, through this, 
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PREFACE. 


iiiobt of tlic good Italian violins, and tlioso of other cele- 
brated maters, have been spoiled. 

Having been engaged for the last thirh’ years in tlie 
restoration of such damaged instrameiits, and in the coii- 
stnicfiou of 3iew ones ; and having, from my youth, studied 
music, mathematics, physics and acoustics, I coiiaider 
myself better qnalilied to reason on this Art, with • the 
practical expenence gained daring the above period, than 
one who merely understands the subject theoretically, or 
who only imitates the work of another without thinking 
for himself. Daily exijerieiice la-oves, that even many 
renowned instrument-makers fall into error in this respect ; 
and I imagine that I shall not be bestowing an unacceptable 
service on many reflecting jierformers and lovers of music, 
in directing their attention to the best means of preserving 
a good instrument, and of impro\iiig a damaged one. The 
assurance of having produced a work of any real utilit}’, 
voiild amply reward me for my labour. 



TRAXSLATdJrs PREFACE. 


TO THE SECOND AND THHiD EDITIONS. 


Tub favourable rece2)fciou accorded to the first (sdition of 
this translation having occasioned a demand for a second. I 
have sought to render it still more interesting to the violinist, 
and to musical readers generally, by the addition of numerous 
particulars, inserted either in foot notes or in the Appendix, 
and culled from a variety of works and detached articles on 
the subject of this treatise; most of wliioh, having been 
published either in French or German, were unlikely to come 
under the notice of English musicians. 

Eut, ill the whole range of musical literature, iierhaps no 
works are so indifferently viewed, and even decried, as those 
which treat of the construction of musical instruments. It 
is true this chiefly proceeds from the very persons for whom 
such works are not intended — ^the makers or reiiairers of the 
respective instruments ; though even many professors and 
amateui*s fall into a similar erroneous estimate of such books, 
cither because the particulars found in them do not sufBlee to 
make them manufacturers, or because such i^articiilars chance 
to differ from some previous knowledge which they possess. 

As regards the fomer objection, it may he confidently 
answered, tlmt books alone cannot jKissibly fulfil such expec- 
tations : and, as to the latter, it is a well-known fact thut 
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diifcreiit ^orkiueii. as weli as ditfeveiit: establishments, iVe- 
qxiently jn'occed in a dissimilar manner in the coiiritriiction 
ol: the several x^aits of musical instruments, which, when 
linished, may and do assume x^retty much the same ax^i^ear- 
ance. 

Hence it follows tliat most works of this descrix)tion must 
be necessarily regarded in a liberal sxnrit, as merely tending 
to diffuse a iftneral — not specijic — acquaintance, among' mnsi- 
cians and others, with the subjects on which they treat ; and, 
if they succeed so far, they evidently accomxdish their xnn - 
X>ose. 


In x^repariiig this new edition, besides the introduction of 
many interesting xiiii’ticiilars drawn from the most modern 
works 021 the subject, I liave hud the advantage of consulting 
Miv Geoi-ge Chanot, the well-known violin maker of TTaidour 
Street, London, (and nephew of the iugenioiis Prench office)* 
mentioned at x-ogc 74 ), to whom, for his friendly remarks, 
my thanks are due. 


jom BISHOP. 
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CHAPTER L 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE YIOUIN AND OTHER 
BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 


Of all instruments played with a how, the Violin is 
doubtless that which enjoys the greatest share of popularity, 
and which is most admired. I shall therefore commence by 
describing it, particularly as the Tenor, Violoncello, and 
Double-bass are likewise composed of the same parts. 

When in a state fit for use, the violin consists of fifty- 


eight distinct parts ; namely : 

2 pieces for the back. 

2 for the belly. 

6 blocks at the top, 

bottom, and four 

comers. 

6 sides. 

12 linmg for the sides. 

1 bass-bar. 

’•‘12 purfling. 

1 rest for tail-piece. 

1 neck. 

1 finger-board. 


tl piece for the tail-piece. 

4 pegs. 

1 nut. fpiece. 

1 button for the tail- 

4 strmgs. 

1 catgut or •wire to con- 
nect the tail-piece 

with the hntton. 

1 sound-post. 

1 bridge. 

Total 58 pieces. 


* The Manuel de Mtisique, by Ghoron and liafage, and the Manuel 
dit Luthier, by Mangin, give 24 pieces for the puifiing. "When, 
however, the strips of wood forming this ornament are three in 
number, and Joined at the top and bottom of the back and belly on the 
line formed by the middle joint of those parts, instead of being carried 
round from comer to comer, as many as ^6 pieces are employed. 
But some authors mention only two strips for the purfling, in which 
case the number of pieces would again be reduced to 24. See YY elcker- 
von Gontershausen’s Meu erqffhetes Magwdn mimkalischer Tonwerk- 
muge (Brankfort a. M., 1855), p. 207. — Tr, 

i" The tail-piece sometimes consists of 2 pieces. See the first tw®- 
works named in the preceding note. — Tr. 


B 
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Now, tiiongli all ttese are not indispensably necessary — 
-since, in common instruments, tbe side-linings as well as 
the comer-blocks are often omitted, and occasionally, in 
good violins, the back or the belly is worked out of a single 
piece, instead of two glued together, and sometimes even 
both are so formed — still, it may be received as a general 
rule, that a complete violin consists of the fifty-eight parts 
which we have enumerated ; a fact, indeed, which is evident 
from the very construction of the instrument, and which 
therefore admits of no doubt, 

A vioHn is usually made of three kinds of wood: the 
back, neck, sides, side-linings,^ and bridge, consisting of 
maple ; the belly,! bass -bar, sound -post, and six blocks, of 
pine or white deal; and the finger-board and tail-piece of 
ebony.J The wood for the belly, as being of the utmost 
importance for the production of a good tone, should be cut 
in the month of December or January, and only the south- 
side of the tree used. This must be split in such a manner 
as to leave each piece an inch thick at the bark-side, and a 
quarter of an inch at the heart of the tree. Maple for the 
back must he cut in a similar way, but the whole of the tree 

* Other authors name pine or de^ as the wood generally used for 
i}he udf'-lliihif/s, Otto himself, in a more recent edition of his work, 
•says they are made of nut-tree, maple, or pine, and the blocks of 
pine or lime wood. — T r. 

t The Abbe Sibire, in La CMlommie, ou le paffaU LviTtier (Paris, 
1806), the anonymous author of Luthomomgraplm (Munich, 1856), 
and Savart, in his Memoire mr la construction des mstrmmnts d conies 
et d arrhei (Paris, 1819), mention cedar as having also been used for 
the belly ; but this must be considered exceptional. — Tr, 

X Gavin Wilson, of Edinburgh, made a violin of leather, hardened, 
said to be “not inferior to any constructed of wood.’* {Gentleman^s 
Magadne, LXXXIIL, p. 312. 1813.) VioHns have also been made 
in silver, copper, and brass, but have proved weak and disagreeable 
intone, (Leipzig A VIE, p. 50 . 1804.) — Tr^ 



loay be used, the pieces when cut measuring six inches in 
breadth. 

After the wood thus prepared has been exposed to the air 
for five or six years (but not to the sun or rain), it may be 
employed in the manufacture of violins.'^ Por this purpose, 


* Since the publication of .the first German edition of thia work, 
several artificial means have been employed in order to prepare the 
wood for the Tnaimfactnre of violins, &e. Thus, in the Leipaig 
AUgermim masikaLisch& Ze\tmg for 18^, p. 1046, Sehlick is men> 
tzoned as having discovered a process (not described) for deriving 
wood of the water, acid, resin, &e., which it contains, by which 
means he was enaHed to make violins with a tone scarcely distin- 
guishable from that of the best old Italian instrommits ; and in ihe 
BuUetin for 1822, issued by the Paris Society for the Encouragement 
of Kational Industry, It is stated that an establishment was then 
formed at Vieima for preparing wood intended to make musical 
instruments^ by steaming it in a room or (^est 10 feet by 5, 
made of strong boards, well joined. ‘‘ This steam, by penetzatmg 
the j^orea of the wood, softens the v^etable parts, and renders them 
susceptible of being dissolved. The steam condensed in Ihe chest 
forms, in the lower part, a liquor at first hut coloured, 

whidb. beoomes deeper as the operation proceeds ; at length it is 
quite dear, and acquires a very decided acid taste. This is let 
by a proper pipe. The operation commozily lasts 60 hours. The 
wood is afterwards taken out and dried in a stove heated to 42^ or 
48® Beamur (= 126^® or 140® Pahreaaheit). The dessieatimi lasts 
two or three days, when the boards are half an indi ^ck ; but, if 
thnker, several weeks, or even mmths, are necessary. This wood 
acquires sodi a degree of dryness as to resist all the variations of 
the atmof^hoo ; its ooLour increases in intensity, parficolarly the 
wood of the wal^t-tree, cherry-tree, and maple. It becomes firmer 
and more sonorous;, which is a great advantage for musical mstrU' 
ments. Sound-boards for pianos resound much better than the 
oomm<m ones. Yiolins dso acquire the quality of the esteemed old 
instrument^ of which the true merit is due peihaps to the dow 
dessieaiion which the wood compoeang thmn has undergone.’^ 

O. A> Gcalbusera, who, in the year 18S2, manufactured violins and 
tenors of a simplified form (that is, without eomers — the sides being 
bent into a shape resembling that of a guitar, like the violins of 
M, CSmziot ; see ^ote% p. 74), is said to have previoudy applied to 
the wood he used a peculiar chemical preparation, of his discoveiy, 

b2 
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tlae tMek or bark-parts of tbe pieces for tbe belly are so 
fitted and glued togetlier, that tbe under side may be even, 
but tbe upper or outside elevated down tbe middle and 
slanting -off gradually towards tbe edges, something like tbe 
fiat roof of a bouse. (See Illustrations, Fig, 1.) Tbe even 
side is then smoothed and tbe model traced on it,* after 

for Ike purpose of extracting tbe ruinous particles from it. (Leipzig 
Allgem, Mm. Zeitiing, XXXIV., pp. 833*4. 1832.) 

Tbe enthusiastic and ingenious Mackintosb, now deceased, pub- 
limbed an interesting pamphlet at I>ublin, in 1837, under tbe title of 
‘^jRemarks on the Construction and Materials employed in the Manu- 
facture of Violins f in wbich be observes : — *'‘1 am. borne out by 
traditionary accounts in bebeving that tbe Cremona makers actually 
put their wood through some process for tbe purpose of not only 
preserving, but cleansing it, and maJdng it consequently a better 
condnctor of sound.’' This cleansing refers to tbe extraction of tbe 
resinous or gummy substance with which tbe pores of tbe wood are 
clogged, and in effecting which, without injury to tbe wood itself, 
tbe great difficulty consists. Mackintosh further states that the 
wood must not only be of firm and regular texture, but have pores 
of a certain size and formation ; and, above aI4 it is essential that it 
shall have attained, not only full maturity of growth, but shall have 
remained for some years after being felled, in order to make it fit to 
go through a process by which the pores (for that is the great object 
to be arrived at) may be rendered so perfectly dried and cleared, as 
not afterwards to be liable to close or alter their natural position, or 
become crooked or irregular, as would be the inevitable consequence 
if cut up immediately into thin pieces, as it is then liable to shrink, 
which is also objectionable, as being injurious to the pores.” He 
subsequently adds — “ TVhen experimenting, I have had recourse to 
steaming, steeping, stoviug, boiling, and baking the timber : I have 
also used all kinds of spirits, caustics, and acids ; but all these dis- 
organized the pores and impaired the fibres of the timber, which 
ought to be preserved in. a sound and perfect state.” The secret of 
his own process for the thorough cleansing of the pores is not declared^ 
Notwithstanding what Mackintosh here says, Abele assures us, at 
p. 98 of the second edition of his work, Die Yioline (Neuburg, 1874;% 
there is no proof whatever in existence that the old Italians used 
any artificial means for drying or preparing their wood. — TV. 

* A simple method of tracing a model is given in No. I. of the 
Appendix. — TV. 
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wMcli tlie wood is cut and filed away on tlie outside ; and 
when tlie convex part is entirely finished, the inside is worked 
out in a similar manner : in doing this, a pair of double 
callipers are highly necessary, for the purpose of carefully 
ascertaining the thickness in every part of the belly. The 
/-holes are now cut out, and the bass-bar glued on. The 
back is formed precisely in the same way. 

The sides, between the back and the belly, are first made 
perfectly straight and smooth, then bent on a hot iron, and 
afterwards glued, in a frame or mould, to the comer and 
end blocks ; the linings are then stuck to the sides above 
and below, and, when the whole is dry, the latter with the 
blocks and linings are made even, removed from the frame, 
and glued to the hack ; this being done, the belly is pnt on, 
and the purfiing let into it and the hack. 

Lastly : the neck with the scroll is fastened with glue to 
the upper end block, and the finger-board, nut, pegs, tail- 
piece, bridge, sound-post, &c., added to the whole. The 
other how-instruments are constructed and put together 
exactly in the same manner.^ 

* Tlie order in which these various operations are performed do^ 
not always precisely agree with that mentioned by Otto ; but this 
makes no difference to the instruments when finished. — Tr» 



CHAPTER n. 


ACCOXJNT OP THE MOST EMINENT GERMAN MAKERS, WHO HAVE 
SO SUCCESSFULLY IMITATED THE VIOLINS OF THE CREMONESE 
AND THOSE OF THE CELEBRATED JACOB BTEINBB^ THAT THEIR 
INSTRUMENTS CAN ONLY BE DISTINGUISHED FROM THE GENUINE 
ONES BY THE MOST EXPERIENCED PERSONS. 

Those who understand the construction of the violin may 
possibly deem the previous observations superfluous ; hut I 
have frequently been asked, whether the back and belly 
were pressed or screwed up in moulds to bring them into 
the required shape;'*' and this question, which shews that 
many good violinists are unacquainted with the construction 
and the various component parts of their instrument, has 
induced me to give a minute description of them. 

Musicians jfrequently enquire why violins are not now made 
equal in quality to the old Gremonese ;f and many attribute 

* This is now said to be done in the manufacture of common 
inatrumente. — Tr. 

f Welcker Yon Gontershausen believes that the best violins, 
especially those of Germany, are as well made in the present day as 
those of Amati, Stradivari, and others, when they were first turned 
ont of hand- Abele also thinks that, with good wood, and by 
scrupulously following a good model, it is still possible to produce 
as finely made instruments as formerly. (See Die Violine, p. 99.) 
The Abbe Sibire attributes the superiority of the instruments of the 
old Italian makers more to the exquisite choice of the wood used 
for them, than to their age. The general opinion, however, now 
entertained (as wiU be seen further on) is that age and careful use 
combined are the chief requisites for bringing well-made instruments 
to maturity. — Tr. 
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it to the negligence or nnsMlfulness of the present makers 
and those of late years : bnt I dare affirm that the fattlt lies 
principally with the musicians and amateurs themselTes, for 
reasons which I shall proceed to state- 

All those who have sought to attain a knowledge of good 
makers will, besides the Cremonese and Steiner violins (of' 
which I shall afterwards particularly treat), know how to 
appreciate those which have been made by Statelmannj; of 
Vienna, Jauc7i \ of Dresden, Wit7ialm\\ of Nuremberg, Hoff- 
mann and Hunger of Leipzig, BucJistddter of Batisbon, JSas- 
sert of Rudolstadt, Sassert of Eisenach, Klotz in the Tyrol, 
Haiich of Breslau, Rauch of Wurtzburg, Biess of Bamberg, 
Sclieinlem of Langenfeld, near Erlangen, Fr. Ruppert of 
Erfurt, F^'ancis Sclionger, George ScJiojiger, and Rachmann 
of Berlin, Straiibe of Berlin, Uli'lc Fberle of Prague, Ckarlee 
JSelmer of Prague, Samuel Fritzsche of Leipzig, Hurfel of 
Altenburg, Schmidt of Cassell, and many others. 

These makers have constructed their instruments with 
great care and skill ; and a good unspoiled violin of Statel- 
mann, of Vienna, is preferable to the best Tyrolese, as he 
used superior wood for the belly, and so admirably imitated 
Jacob Steiner’s violins, that his own rank next to them in 
merit. After Statehnann comes Leopold Withalm, of Nurem- 
berg, whose instruments so closely resemble Steiner’s in 
tbeir exterior, that it requires a great connoisseur to dis- 
tinguish them from his. 

Bauch, of Breslau, has also turned out very good violins ; 


* Otto, in the more recent edition of his work (Jena, 18 * 28 ), in- 
variably spells this name and modem wiitas alsa — ifV. 

t Sometimes spelt Siadelmann^. — Tr, 

$ Spelt Jaug in ihe edition. — Tr, 

1 Sometime spd,t WidJudm, — Tr, 
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they Lave, however, a peculiar model, which neither resem- 
bles the Italian nor Steiner’s. When unspoiled, they possess 
a round and powerful tone. The instruments made by his 
brother, at Wiirtzburg, are very much like them in shape and 
in all other respects. Both probably learned their business 
from the same maker- Riess, of Bamberg, has beautifully 
imitated Steiner, and even surpassed Rauch in quality of tone. 

Scheinlein, of Langenfeld, adopted a shape pecuhar to 
himself ; but his instruments are made too weak, and hence 
most of them have either given way or been spoiled in 
repairing. He was nevertheless celebrated forty or fifty 
years ago, and the majority of the instruments then used in 
the chapels were made by him. 

Buchstadter, of Ratisbon, has imitated the Cremonese 
makers, ffis instruments are rather flat than otherwise, 
and covered with a brown varnish. They are carefully con- 
structed according to the principles of acoustics, and, had 
the bellies been made of the soft pine-wood found in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, instead of coarse-grained deal, the 
tone of them would have been less harsh. On this account 
they are not highly esteemed. 

Jauch, of Dresden, has manufactured very good violins on 
the model of the Cremonese, and displayed, in his beautiful 
and excellent workmanship, a thorough knowledge of the 
wood, and of the due proportions of strength req[uired in 
the respective parts of the instrument. But his violins 
produce a very weak, squally tone, when they have been 
carelessly repaired : though even in this case they may be 
often restored and brought nearly to equal the Italian, by 
placing them in the hands of an experienced maker, possess- 
ing a knowledge of mathematics and acoustics, without 
which they will be completely spoiled. 
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Martin Hoffmann, of Leipzig, wlio is cHeSy known as a 
skilful lute-maker, has also constructed violins of an excel- 
lent quality of tone, unless that has been affected by so- 
called repairs ; hut their size, and the form of the /-holes, 
as well as their sharp corners and very weak edges, give his 
instruments such an ungraceful appearance that but few of 
them are esteemed by connoisseurs. 

Hunger, of Leipzig, has made much more beautiful violins 
than Hoffmann. His tenors and violoncellos are constructed 
more in the Italian style, and may justly be ranked among 
the good G-erman-made instruments, if their interior pro- 
portions have not been destroyed by bunglers. 

Ulrie Eberle, of Prague, was one of the most eminent 
German makers. His violins have even been mistaken by 
experienced connoisseurs for genuine Italian instruments, 
and are only inferior to the Cremonese from having a sharper 
or somewhat less full and round tone, 

Charles Helmer, a pupil of Eberle, of Prague, has also 
produced very finely -made instruments. They have, how- 
ever, the fault, that the three upper strings improve greatly 
hy being played on, but the G-string, in most of them, 
remains so far inferior, that while the tone of the former is 
such as may be expected from a full-sized violin, that of 
the latter only resembles a child’s toy-instrument. Yet an expe- 
rienced maker would find no difficulty in correcting this fault. 

Hassert, of Budoistadt, has constructed his instruments 
with much care. They have all a very high model, and the 
belly is formed of excellent wood ; notwithstanding this, 
they produce either a shrill tone, or else, when weakly 
made, a hollow one. His brother, at Eisenach, who far 
surpassed him, imitated the flat model of the Itahans with 
great assiduity, and used very beautiful wood for the bellies 
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of Ms instruments, many of wMcli have been mistaken for 
Italian by inexperienced judges. 

Bnppert, of Erfurt, bad a model and system of construc- 
tion peculiar to himself- His violins, tenors, and violon- 
cellos are very flat, and have a powerful tone ; but they are 
slightly put together, for the sides are not lined, and the 
comer blocks are omitted. Nevertheless his instruments 
are still prized, on account of the excellent construction of 
the belly and the back, the correct proportions of thickness 
observed in them, and also for their good tone ; though 
they are not even purfled, and have a dark brown amber 
varnish, and nothing recommendatory in their exterior. 

Eraneis Schonger, of Erfurt, has made many high -modelled 
instruments, which are much more beautiful in appearance 
than Euppert’s ; but they are, throughout, extremely weak 
in the wood, and have a dull, hollow tone. Connoisseurs 
therefore consider them greatly inferior to Euppert’s. 

George Schonger, of Erfurt, abandoned his father’s system 
of construction, and imitated the Italian style. Excellent 
instruments exist of his make, which are particularly dis- 
tinguished for their accurate arrangement (Apth'ung'''), He 
was greatly renowned, in his time, as a repairer of the good 
old instruments. 


* Here, and in two other places in this work, I have viewed the 
word “ Aptlrung” as synonymous with JSinrlchtung ” [arrangement 
— adjustmeTU— ‘fitting np] as used by Spohr ; who says, in his Violin 
School), Fart I., Sec. 2. — “By the arrangement (Einrichtung) of 
the violin is meant — ^first, the position of the neck and finger-board, 
the height of the bridge and that of the strings above the finger- 
board, with regard to the convenience of playing ; and, secondly, the 
situation of the bridge and sound-post, their strength and height, as 
also the choice of wood for them, with reference to the tone of the 
instrument.” (See the translator’s edition of Spohr’a School, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cocks and Co.) — Tr. 
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Bacliinanii, of Berlin, was one of tlie most celebrate# 
(rerman mak^ers j and, as his instruments have already 
attained a ctmsiderable age, they rank next in point of 
q^nalityto the Cremonese, They are very correct in their 
proportions, and, though made rather too strong than other- 
wise, wood of the best quality has been used for them ; so 
that one of Ms violins is even preferable to a Cremonese 
wMch has fallen into unskilful hands, such as I shall describe 
at length in treating of the rules to be observed in repairing. 

Straube, of Berlin, was also an excellent workman. I 
have seen only a few of Ms instruments, but those were 
very good. From Ms constant occupation in repairing old 
instruments, he has probably not made many new ones. 

Schmidt, of Cassel, has, at the present day (1817), made 
some very beautiful violins in imitation of those by Stra- 
duarius, wMch in process of time may become excellent, if 
they do not get spoiled before they arrive at their best.* 
Burfel, of Altenburg, was one of those makers, who, 

* The following additional particnlars of this maker are given in 
the more recent German edition : — 

“Besides Bachmann, Schmidt, of Cassell, has perhaps most suc- 
cessfully approached his model. His instalments, it is true, are not 
altogether satisfactory in their construction, hut they ^ily be 
brought into correct proportions. Owing to their illusive similarity, 
many of his old instruments have already been sold under the name 
of Straduarius. Although fine in the wood, they are still cognizahle ; 
the back not being made of such finely-figured maple, and the wood 
of the belly (from the upper Hercynian forest) not being quite equal 
in the grain. Most of them have, from the middle joint, an inch or 
an inch and a h al f of fine grained wood ; then a^ut an inch of 
coarse ; and so on alternately for the breadth of the belly. The 
rise of the back and belly and the form of the /-hole® are very well 
imitated ; but the edg^ are brcKider than those of Straduarius, and 
the purfling is set farther inwards. The scooping out, to the depth 
of ne^ly half the thickness of the edgra^ which is observable in the 
Italian instruments [within the purfling] is mitirely waniing in those 
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witlLont paying too great a regard to the exterior, have 
nevertheless turned out instruments which ar^^ excellent in 
point of tone. His double-basses (yiohns'^')^ which may 
be met with in most of the chapels, are particularly good, 
and maintain the first rank among those manufactured in 
Germany. 

The Tyrolese makers, who carried on an extensive busi- 
ness, have produced a great number of violins, tenors, and 
violoncellos, most of which, however, have been sold under 
fictitious names as genuine Cremonese or Steiner’s. Much 
deceit is practised with these instruments ; and, as no one 
has hitherto given an accurate description of them, cases of 
this kind are still of daily occui’rence. The characteristicsr 
of the genuine Italian instruments will be treated of at 
length in the next Chapter. 

Egitia Elotz was the most respectable of the Tyrolese 
makers, as he sent out all his instruments under his own 
name. They are made better than any of the violins of his 
countrymen ; for, instead of employing the white larch 
wood used by them, he manufactured the bellies of good 
Swiss pine : hence his instruments, which are constructed 
agreeably to the rales of acoustics, possess a finer and more 
powerful tone than any other of the Tyrolese. His son, 
Joseph Elotz, also sent out instruments under his own 

of Schmidt, who also has everywhere preserved an eq[ual height for 
the sides, which, in the Cremonese models, gradually dimmish one- 
eighth of an inch in approaching the neck. The scroll is not so 
deep, nor so finely carved ; and lastly, instead of the excellent amber 
vamisfi used by the Italians, Schmidt has covered his instruments 
with spirit varnish, or merely polished them.” — Tr. 

* No “ discrepancy on the part of the author” occurs here, as a 
former translator of this work imagined, the word Fioldn signifying, 
in German, a double-hass ; noi a violin, as he supposed. — Tr. 
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name ; wMcli, as he followed Ms father’s system, hut was 
better acquainted with the quality of wood, are far 
preferable to those made by him. In their exterior 
arrangement {Aptirung), however, they all require the hand 
of a sMlful workman ; for, in the state in wMch he left 
them, they are unfit for use. 

But even if these makers had worked with the same care, 
and possessed the same skill as we find displayed in the 
construction of the genuine Cremonese and Steiner’s ^ioliiis, 
still their instruments would not be equal, for the first year 
or two, to a Cremonese or Steiner which had been used for 
upwards of a century.* This would be impossible, from 
the very nature of the case. Many musicians and amateurs 
who possess good (though, certainly, not very old) instru- 
ments, have not the patience to wait until they gradually 
improve by use and careful treatment, f but intrust them to 


* The me, and not the mere age of the iiistraineiit is the point 
here insisted on by Otto, as may be seen from a subsequent remark 
at p. 47 ; and in reference to the skill of the workman. Mackintosh, 
before-mentioned, declares that, by following out Ms theory, re- 
specting the pores of the wood, it is not only possible to manu- 
factnre a good violin with certainty,” but by minutely attending to 
the instructions, as given by him, “ a peculiar quality of tone can 
be effected,” wMch, he says, he states from experience. Savart, too, 
equally certain that excellent violins may be made by attending 
to the results of his experiments, as given in No, III. of the 
Appendix. If all this he true, it may serve in some measure to 
account for the following statement, translated from the Leipzig 
Allgem, Mm. Zeitung, XLIV., p. 380 — 1842: — “The instnunent- 
maker, Darche, of Aachen, has attracted the attention of violin 
judges and others in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, by a collection of old 
•fiolins and some of Ms own manufacture. He is said to be able to 
mitate the old Italian violins in the most illusive manner, and in an 
ncommunicable way to inoculate his ins^mmts, as it were, wUk the 
7erg character of the tone of each master he professes to follow.^ — TV. 

i* According to Abele (see Die Vwlme, p. 158), it requires from 
thirty to forty years’ playing ona viohnto bringit to perfeclion. — TV. 
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bad mstrument-makers or itinerant worlbnen. In this 
occupation, one KirsehscMag, and others of the same class, 
who conld no longer prosper as musicians, travelled through 
most of the towns of Germany, about thirty years ago. 
They wished to bring in the true Zirkelsclilayy'* which 
the great Italian and German makers had neglected I But 
these men, whatever may have been their merit as instru- 
mental performers, were totally nnacguainted. with mathe- 
matics, acoustics, or physics, and altogether inexperienced 
in the art of making instruments. Still, however, many 
people were defrauded of their money by these corrupt 
musical q^uacks or fault-finders, whose skill consisted in 
scraping out the wood, putting in much stronger bass-bars, 
and the like refinements, which threw the instruments com- 
pletely out of their mathematical proportions, and entirely 
spoiled them* More than a hundred instances of this kind 
have fallen under my own observation* Even genuine 
Cremonese and Steiner violins have been brought to me 
which were ruined in this manner. 

It must excite feelings of the deepest regret in all who 
entertain a high regard for such perfect masterpieces of art, 
constructed strictly according to the rules of mathematics, 
to witness the irreparable loss arising firoin such mutilation. 

That the foregoing statement is not in the least exag- 
gerated, many will have proved by their own experience ; 
and it is further certain, that there are few towns without 
either a hautboy-player, fiddler, or town - musician, who 

* By the tenn Zirhehchlag^ I understand the cutting away the 
wood in the back and belly according to circles described on them ; 
for further particulars of which, see Apjjendix, No. I., and illus- 
trative figures. It may also include the circular arc drawn and cut 
out as a pattern for the convexity. See Fig, 2 of the illustrations. — 
Tr, 
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meddles with the repair and improvement of instnunents, 
without possessing any accurate Imowledge of their con- 
struction. What such men can do, may be judged of horn 
their work I The great loss, however, which the musical 
public suffers through these fellows, consists in the few 
good instruments which exist, compared with the number 
which are spoiled. 

One would suppose that, as the world grows wiser, such 
mechanics would no longer meet with encouragement ; yet, 
even in the present day, there are people to he found who 
still look upon .them as great artists. 
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CHAPTER in 

NOTICE OF THE MOST ESTEEMED ITAUAN AND STFiyER'S YTOLINS, 
WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THEIR STEUCTXJRE. COMPARISON 
BETWEEN THESE AND THE COUNTERFEIT INSTRUMENTS. 

I HA¥E had about thirty Cremonese violins tinder my 
hands, of the following makers. 

The oldest were made by Jerome Amati^ at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century : after him came Anthony Amati, 
in the middle of that century ; and, then, Nicholas Amati, 
towards the end. Anthony Stradiiarius, of Cremona, flourished 
at the end of the same century, and Joseph GuarnenuSy at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century/^ 

All the instruments above referred to were formed after 
the simplest rules of mathematics ; and the six which I 
received unspoiled were so constructed, that the belly was 
thickest in the middle, where the bridge stood; it then 
diminished about one-third at the /-holes, and, where it 
rested on the sides, it was only half as thick as in the mid- 
dle. The same proportion was observed in the length. The 
thickness of the middle was maintained as far as the length 
of the bass-bar, and then diminished one-half to the upper 
and lower end blocks. The breadth was so proportioned 
that the cheeks were three -fourths the thickness of the 
breast ; and the edges ail round, only one-half the thickness. 

* For more exact historical details and additional particulars of 
the Cremonese makers, and some others, see Appendix, No. II. — Tr. 
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These are the proportions best adapted for obtaining 
a full, round, and sonorons tone. Whoever thinks that I 
should give an exact scale for the partienlar height, fall, and 
thickness of the belly, calculated in hnndredth-parts of an 
inch, is mistaken. Such calcnlations I certainly make for 
myself ; bnt, here, I am not writing for instmment-makers, 
nor for those who busy themselves with repairing, without 
being able to construct a violin ; but simply for professors 
and amateurs, in order to give them a general knowledge of 
the correct proportions of a good instrument. 

The back is formed in the same proportion as the belly, 
but is, in most violins, rather thicker in the wood. 

During two years, I measured and ealcnlated the propor- 
tions of the very best instruments, according to the rules of 
mathematics, under the late Herr Ernst, Concert- director at 
Gotha, with whom I also studied music for three years. Herr 
Ernst himself made excellent violins, -as the reader is doubt- 
less aware, which will in a few years approximate to the 
Cremonese, if they escape the misfortune of falling into the 
hands of such gentry as I have before described ! 

Jerome Amati, of Cremona, by whom the oldest vioHns. 
were made,* nsed the most beantiful maple with a very Ml 
figure, and, as far as I have been able to ascertain, constructed 
most of the backs of a single piece. The figure of the wood 
runs from the left to the right side, somewhat slanting down- 
wards. The form of his violins is large, and the curves from 
one comer to another are most pleasing to the eye. The 
comers resting on the sides are very obtuse, and therefore 


* That is, so far as the author’s knowledge of the Cremonese 
instroinents went (see the commencemmit of ibis chapt€3*) ; bnt 
the head of the Amati family was Andrtw^ who was bom about 
and died about 15^. See p. fiS. — Tr. 
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do not extend far beyond tbem at the back, wbicb produces 
a very handsome appearance* The edges of the back are 
very thick and beantifiilly rounded. The pnrfling, as in 
ah the Italian instruments, is rather broad, and accords with 
the general structnre. The model is not so fiat as that of 
Btradnarins, bnt somewhat higher. It rises so gently from 
the purfiing (which is here placed rather farther inwards 
than in other violins), that, viewing the horizontal surface of 
the edge and the middle of the back, no one would think the 
highest part required an inch thickness of wood to work out 
this model, which seems so perfectly fiat to the eye. The 
sides are also made of beautiful, full-figured maple, and do 
not run quite perpendicular from the back to the belly, but 
are so placed as to form an angle of a hundred degrees with 
the back, which gives the instrument a very elegant appear- 
ance. The corners of the semi-circular side-pieces are 
veiy obtuse, and those of the upper and lower side-pieces are 
slightly turned outwards. The sides, on the interior part, 
are furnished, both above and below, with tbir> strips of 
pine-wood, about a quarter of an inch broad, which are 
placed close against the back and also against the belly. The 
-four comers of the semi-circular bendings are strengthened 
with little blocks of pine, an inch and a quarter broad, which 
fill up the corners in such a manner, that the inside of the 
violin resembles the form of an Italian guitar. At the upper 
end, where the neck is fixed, there is also a little block of 
pine, which rises gently from the sides, and is three-quarters 
•of an inch thick in the middle. A similar block is placed 
at the lower end, into which the button for the tail-piece is 
inserted. 

The helly, which has the same gentle rise as the hack, is 
made of excellent pine-wood ; and, although the grain is not 
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very fine, the fibres are pexfeeily equidistant, both in the 
middle and near the edges. The /-holes are beantifnlly 
shaped and stand rather near each other^ so that t he space 
between the upper little tarns is only the breadth of the 
bridge ; they are partienlarly narrow at the upper and lower 
toms, and by no means wide in the middle. The edge s 
pTufiing are like those of the back. 

The neck is made of the same beaatifhUy-figared wood as 
the ba(^ and sides, and the <fiieeks of the peg-box are very 
strong and fiilL The scroll, whidi is admirably rounded, is 
very broad fromi the central point on one side to that on the 
other, and is indisputably the most beautail form which has 
been adopted for violins ; indeed, of all the Tfalifin violins 
which have come under my notice, those of tTerome AmaA} 
are the handsomest in shape and the most carefully made* 
They are covered with amber yannfidi mixed with a lii ght 
reddish-brown colour (hmdkhraunen LasurfaThe)^ which has 
greatly peeled off the majority of them. There are some 
'wHch have a mahogany colour mixed with the vaznii^ 

These are the oldest Cremona violms, as they were made 
during the years 1614 — 1620, and are now therefore (in 
1817) two hundred years old. From their firm and good 
oonstraction, however, they may retain their excdlenoe half 
a century longer. 

The above maker VTas followed by Anthony Amatij who 
was perhaps his son,* but of whose violins 1 have seen only 
a few ; so that probably most of them exist in Italy, France, 
and England. They are not very differently made from bis 


* This enrar of the Author has been duly corrected in the 1828 
edition of his work, where Anthosy Amafci is properly maned as the 
of Jerome. — TV. 

0 2 
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father’s,* except that he was not so particular as J erome in 
selecting beantifally-figiired maple ; hut in quality of tone 
they are nothing inferior, if they have not been spoiled in 
repairing, like some which have come into my hands, the 
wood of which had been shamefolly scraped away. As an 
instance of this, I may mention one which the Duke Ernest 
Augustus purchased for 200 ducats, the back and belly of 
which I was obliged to patch and strengthen on the inside 
with old wood, in order to restore the instrument to its true 
proportions ; for it had been so damaged, that, considering 
its tone, it was not worth more than 5 dollars. As already 
stated, I have seen but few genuine instruments of Anthony 
Amati ; and this has led me to infer that only few of them 
have been brought into Germany. There are, however, the 
more of Nicholas Amati, of Cremona, who flourished during 
the same period as Anthony Straduarius. 

The violins of Nicholas Amati are particularly remarkable, 
as being of a rather smaller size, and having a peculiar 
model. They run rather flat from the purfling inwards, and 
then rise, more ■ suddenly than those of either J erome or 
Anthony, to an inch above the level of the side pieces, and 
form, in the highest part, a sharp ridge. This constitutes 
their chief characteristic. Eor the rest, his violins are not 
made with the extreme care as those of Jerome ; the purfling 
is not let in so neatly, and the comers turn farther outwards : 
hut the edges are very beautifully rounded, and the /-holes 
are well-shaped and stand rather near each other, as in all 
the Italian instruments. The interior of those which have 
escaped injury proves that he constructed on strict mathe- 
matical principles. An unspoiled violin of his make is 


* His hvther's.’^Tr, 
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excellent, and almost preferable to a Stradnarias, as tbe 
belly on tbe side of tbe fourth string does not bend in b’lrA 
[many of] the latter. The wood used for the belly is not 
of a very fine grain in any of them ; but the back, neck, 
and sides are formed of beantifolly-figured maple. All those 
which have passed through my hands have been covered 
with a reddish-yellow amber varnish : I have never met with 
one of a brown colour.* 

The violins of Straduarins are distinguished for their very 
flat construction. The back and belly are not raised more 
than half an inch ; consequently these instruments have the 
flattest model of all the Cremonese. Those which are un- 
injured possess a very beautifol, deep, and full tone. They 
are the most esteemed by public performers ; for every 
virtuoso on the viohn either has one already, or spares no 
expense in obtaining one. The reason of this probably is, 
that a flat-modelled instrument may be very tbickin the wood 
and yet maintain a free and energetic vibration ; and, indeed, 
it is an acknowledged truth, that an instrument which is 
thick in the wood possesses a much finer tone th^ one 
which has been scooped out. 

But there is no doubt that many of these instruments have 
been greatly damaged; for, as they are constructed very flat 
and tbick in the wood, on acoustic principles, and have a weak 
and rather short bass-bar, it has happened with man y of 
them that the beUy, on the side of the G- string, has sunk in 
a little ; or, when they have been tuned too Mgb, it bas risen 
on the opposite side, under the B string- Really great 
artists regard this slight defect as the natural consequence 


* In the 1828 edition, Otto says : “ They are mostly covered with 
a reddish-yellow amber varnish ; I have only seen cm brown.” — Tr. 
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of age, and in no respect detrimental to tlie tone ; but ama- 
teurs, desirous of making improvements wbere none at all 
are req[uired, have had their violins taken to pieces on account 
of the above-mentioned circumstance, and by the insertion 
of long and heavy bass-bars cheeked the accurately calculated 
vibration.* Yet, even in this case, if no wood has been 
scraped away, this injury may be rectified by a maker pos- 
sessed of the requisite knowledge ; but if any of the wood 
has been taken out, the evil cannot then be corrected without 
impairing the tone. 

It has aheady been remarked that the model of the Stra- 
duarius violins is very flat : indeed, I have hitherto met with 

* It is certain that the bass-bars were as accurately proportioned, 
by the great makers Straduarins and G-namerius, as all the other 
parts of their instruments ; but the excessive rise in the musical 
pitch which has taken place since the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, and especially since Otto first published his 
hook, appears to leave us only the alternative either of suffering the 
ultimate destruction of valuable violins, or of giving them somewhat 
stronger bass-bars, so as to resist, in an efficient manner, the greatly 
increased tension of the strings. 

The celebrated Tartini found by experiment, in 1734, that the 
strain of the four strings over the belly of a violin was equal to a 
weight of 63 pounds, and the strings were then thinner and the 
bridge less elevated than at present ; so that the angle formed by 
the strings was considerably less than it is now. Five-and- twenty 
years ago,, the first string required a weight equal to 22 pounds, 
in order to bring it up to pitch ; the second string required rather 
more than 20 pounds, and the other two a little less. The total strain 
was then about 80 pounds ; the pitch having risen a semitone since 
1734^ the strings being also thicker, and the angle formed by them 
upon the bridge being more acute. The pitch having again risen 
nearly a semitone since 1830, it would now doubtless be found by 
experiment that the strain of the four strings on a violin is equal to 
90 pounds or upwards. Hence the necessity of preserving the 
masterpieces of the great violin makers from a strain which they 
were never constructed to bear ; and hence, also, another argument 
in favour of a reduction of the musical pitch. See M. Fdtia^s Ra/ppori 
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none but wbat are higlier. Their shape is very fine, hut not 
so obtuse in the comers as those of Jerome Amati. The 
comers and edges are beautifnlly finished ; and the pnrfling 
is still broader than in the instmnients of the last-named 
maker, and not inlaid very near the edge* The /-holes are 
finely cut and lie rather near together, as is the case in all 
genuine Italian instminents. The hack, neck, and sides are 
made of very beantifnlly-figiired maple,* and the instrnments 
are covered vrith a dark brown amber varnish. Some of 
them have a yellow-brown varnish; but dark brown is the 
more usual colour. There are some which in shape closely 
approximate to the violins of Jerome Amati, and are also 
constructed rather higher than those before-mentioned. 
These have a mahogany-coloured amber varmsh.t 


sur les Imtrvments d& Mtmqm dans PExpostiian unwerseUe de Fcaiis, 
en 1855, p. 34. The strain or tension of the strings heire conanieiited 
on, while diiefiy affecting the violin in a longitudinal direction, also 
exercises a vertical pressure on tiie b^y of the instrument, Tpii^re 
the bridge stands ; -which is more or less according to the height of 
-fhe bridge and the an^e formed by the strings upon it. In 1840, 
Savart found this pressure to be equal to about 24 pounds. The 
Abb6 Sibire, in 1806 (see La (7Mo»omic), estimated -fhe tension of 
the strings at 64 or 65 pounds, thus iudicatmg at tiiat time but a 
very small rise in the pitch since the date of Tartm?s experiment. 
Zamminer, in his very interesting work. Die Mussk wnd die ma^ka^ 
llschen InstrurneMs (Giessen, 1855), puts the tension at about 54 
pounds ; but this may be a -typographical error, unless, indeed, his 
investigations -were made with thinner strings than those of Tartind 
and Sibire, which seems improbable. — Tr. 

* In some of his violonceUofl, in a -fcenor, and in -viols of various 
kinds, he used p(^lar for the back, but this was contrary to his 
usual habit. — 5V. 

t We are informed by GaHay, that M. Chanot, of Plaris, (a brother 
of -the na-val officer mentioned at p. 74), once had under his hands 
a very cuiions spechnen of Stradivari’s workmanship, namely, 
a guitar-shaped violin, wifh a flat belly. (See Lee I/tdiMeat 
oax 17® €t 18® Sikies, Paris, 1869, p. 166). — 2V. 
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The violins of Joseph GuameriTis are very beautiftdly 
made. They are extremely similar in form and model to 
those of Nicholas Amati, as •weU as in the cutting of the 
^-holes, and have the same deep yellow amber varnish. 

These, as well as the violins of Ruggerio and Albani,* 
differ so little from each other, that it is extremely difdcult to 
give an exact description of them. 

The violins of Jacob Steiner, of Apsam, differ jhom the 
Cremonese both in general appearance and in tone. They 
have a higher model, and their proportions of thiclmess are 
calculated (juite differently. t Perhaps the most accurate 
comparison which can be drawn between the two, is, that 
the tone of a Cremonese violin resembles that of a clarinet, 
wldlst the tone of a Steiner is similar to that of a flute. J The 
belly is modelled higher than the back ; and the height of 
the belly where the bridge stands is equally maintained for 
half the length of the instrument to the lower or broad part 
[[under the tail-piece] , where it then diminishes down to the 
end edge. The breadth of this raised part is about the same 
as that of the bridge itself, and then it falls off towards the 
edges. The model is precisely similar towards the neck, 
and on the broad part [beneath the finger-board]. The 
edges are very strong and round, and the purfling, which is 


* These are probably the makers intended by the Author, though 
their names are spelt Rutfjeri and Alwany by him. — Tr, 
t In the 1828 edition, Otto observes that Steiner made his instru- 
ments of three sizes — a large size, a medium, and a smaU. — Tr, 
t G-retschel speaks of the Steiner violins as generally possessing 
a thin and penetrating tone, hnt that some exceptions to this exist 
(see p. 99 of the 2nd edit, of Wettengel’s Lehrhuch der Geigm md 
BogeuTTMcherhuiist, Weimar, 1869). Abele says they more nearly 
approach the sharp, piquant tone of the later German instruments. 
—2V; 
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narrower than in the Cremonese (in which it is very hroad), 
lies rather nearer the edges than in those instroments. The 
/-holes, which axe rather shorter than in the Cremonese instm« 
ments, are beautifdlly formed, and their upper and lower toms 
are perfectly drenlar. The neckispartioiLlaxly handsome, and 
the scroll as round and smooth as if it had been tamed ; 
some are fnished with lions* heads, which are admirably 
carved. The sides and back are made of the finest figured 
maple, and the instruments are covered with amber varnish 
of a reddish-yellow colour. In some, the peg-hox is dark 
brown and the belly deep yellow. These are their chief 
characteristics. Labels are rarely found inside ; bnt when 
these do occur in genuine instruments, they are always 
written ; printed ones being only met with in the Tyrolese 
imitations. In the Cremonese instruments, however, they 
are all printed. 

The Tyrolese imitations of the Cremonese and Steiner 
violins may be especially recognised by the perfectly fine- 
grained larch-wood used in them, which differs considerably 
from the Italian, which is not so fine. - Moreover, the depth 
of the sides in the Tyrolese instruments is rather less, the 
edges are not so strong and perfect, and the purfiing is 
narrower and nearer the edges, which are not so finely 
rounded, but more of an angular form. The /-holes are 
pretty well imitated, and also the shape of the instruments, 
but the model is entirely false ; for those which bear the 
name of Jacob Steiner are very flat, and, on the contrary, 
those which have Cremonese labels are often high-modelled. 
The sides, back, and neck of most of the Tyrolese instruments 
are not made of figured, but of perfectly plain maple. The 
scroll is cut very small, compared with that of the Italians, 
and the difference in the proportion of all parts, between the 
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genuine instruments and tlie imitations, is as three-foniilis 
to one. 

One of tte most striking characteristics, however, is this : 
all the Tyrolese violins are covered with a weak sphit varnish 
of a greyish yellow cast, which, in order to give it an appear- 
ance of age, is laid on very thin, and soon wears off; whilst 
the strong oil varnish on the old Italian instruments, however 
hard it may be mhhed, will remain firm and durable. This 
should be particularly observed by those who have not an 
opportunity of instituting a comparison between several 
violins. If they are only able to distinguish amber varnish 
firom spirit varnish, no Tyrolese violin can possibly be palmed 
upon them for an Italian one ; and it is with these Tyrolese 
instruments that people are most fireq[uently deceived. 

I will here briefly enumerate the German makers who 
have imitated the form of the Cremonese instruments, but 
under their own names. Bachmann oi'Bex\m\ George Schonger 
of Erfort ; Jauch of Dresden ; Hassert of Eisenach ; Ernst^ 
Concert-director, of Gotha ; Artmann of Wegmar, near 
Gotha ; Bintemagel of Gotha ; Fritzsche of Leipzig ; Hunger 
ofLeipsic; Z7/w of Prague ; Charles Helmer QiVT 2 ig^Qi 
and Schmidt of OasseL* 


* Particulars of some of these makers, not having been given in 
the previous chapter, are here inserted from the 1828 edition : — 
Fritzsche^ of Leipzig, a pupil of Hunger, deserves to he ranked 
among the best and most skilful of the modem makers. Such of 
his instruments as are in good hands must continue to improve, as 
they are constructed with care and according to established rules. 
He has also highly distinguished himself as a repairer.” 

Frank Anthony Ermt, a Bohemian by birth, who took up his 
residence at Gotha in the year 1778, was esteemed not only as a 
celebrated violinist, but also as a maker of vioHns after the Italian 
model In Prague, where he studied, he employed himself with 
violin making by way of amusement, and, on coming to Gothag 
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Statelmaiin, of Yienna, and Withalm, of Nuremberg, bava 
made tbe greatest number of instruments after Steiner’s 
model ; both, however, under their own names. They have 
also used the same deep yellow-coloured amber varnish, 
which gives a still closer resemblance to the patterns they were 
imitating. Those made after the Cremonese form by Jaueh, 
Hassert, Bachmann, Strauhe, Hunger, Eberle, and Helmer, 
are likewise covered with amber varnish, and hence they are 
more exact copies of the originals than are the Tyrolese ; 
except those of Egitia Klotz, which, too, are distinguished 
as well by their amber varnish as in other respects. 

The foregoing characteristics of the Cremonese and Steiner 
violins are also applicable to tenors and violoncellos: but 
these instruments are much more scarce than violins.* In 


reverted to this employment, after having neglected it for many 
years. Now, however, he pursued it with extreme ardour, even 
taking lessons in mathematics, in order that he might be wanting in 
no information which could contribute to the perfect construction of 
instruments. Nor were these efforts fruitless ; for having, as a 
member of tbe Chapel, much time at his disposal, he bad leisure 
enough to give all diligence to the pursuit ; and whoever has become 
acquaiated with his violins must certainly admit ihat they possess 
considerable merit. Even the Chapel-master, Herr Spohr, I have 
been assured, has performed a concerto on one of Ernst’s violins. 
Prom him I received instruction in violin-playing, and soon took 
delight in the manufacture of the instrument. Hence, he was my 
teacher in a two-fold capacity. After I left Gotha for Weimar, he 
took an assistant, the joiner Artmann, of Wegmar, near Gotha, who 
afterwards manufactured violins very similar in form and model to 
those of Ernst, which are very flat. Subsequently, another joiner 
worked with him, of the name of Bindemagel, who has also made 
violins which, in their exterior, are similar to Ernst’s. The instru- 
ments of both, however, dearly prove that they were deficient in 
the requisite knowledge.” — Tr. 

* According to Eocblitz, the older tenors had five strings, the 
fifth answering to the E-string of our violius. Hence it is that tbe 
Germans still call E-string although violins are 
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my professional travels, I have had only six violoncellos to 
repair, and two Oremonese tenors, and one of Steiner’s, 
which belonged to the late ehapelmaster, Herr Stamitz. Of 
new violins after the Oremonese model, I have made but a 
few for the chapel at ‘Weimar, and six, together with a tenor 
and a violoncello, for the Chapel Boyal at Copenhagen. I 
was prevented makittg more, through the following circum- 
stance : the late Duchess Amelia of Weimar having intro- 
duced the guitar into Weimar, in 1788, 1 was immediately 
obliged to rniCkpi copies of this instrument for several of the 
nobility ; and these soon becoming known in Leipzig, Dres- 
den, and Berlin, so great a demand arose for them, that, for 
the space of sixteen years, I had more orders than I could 
execute. 

I must here take the opportnnity to observe that, originally, 
the guitar had only five strings. The late Herr Naumann, 
ehapelmaster at Dresden, ordered the first guitar with the 
sixth or low E -string, which I at once made for him. Since 
that time the instrument has always been made with six 
strings ; for which improvement its admirers have to thank 
Herr Naumann. 


only mounted with four strings, it iiavmg always been the practice 
in Germany, as we are told by L. Spohr, “to reckon the strings 
from grave to acute, coxmnendng with C, the lowest string of the 
violoncello and tenor.” (See p. 114 of the translator's edition of 
Spohx’s Violin School, published by Messrs Cocks and Co.) About 
the year 1840, Herr Hillmer invented a five-stringed instrument 
which he called Violalm — a sort of compound of the violin and 
tenor, from having the addition of the low C-string of the latter. 
It was intended as wdl for the perfoxmance of violin compositioDS, 
as for those written for the tenor (and even for the violoncdlo, only, 
in this case, an octave higher). But instead of being an mverUum, it 
appears rather, from what is stated above;, to have been a return to 
early usag^ Leipzig AUgemu Mus, Zeitmg for 1840, p. 24fi. — Tr, 
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During the last ten years, a great number of instrument- 
makers, as well as joiners, have commenced making guitars ; 
so that, since that time, I have entirely relinquished the 
business, and now turn over any orders which I receive to my 
sons, at Jena and Halle, who are much occupied in that way. 
The use of covered strings for the D and G- is a small im- 
provement of my own. In the guitar, as brought from Naples, 
a large violin third-string was used for the D, and only the 
A was covered. 

As I now hope to he more serviceable to the musical world 
in the construction and repair of bow- instruments [than in 
the manufacture of guitars]], I shall henceforth employ my 
time in that manner. 



CHAPTEE IV. 


t)r THE EEPAIE, PEESEEVATIOIT, METHOD OP BEINGING 

OUT THE TONE OF INSTEUMENTS. 

I WILL now state tlie rules necessary to be observed in 
endeavouring to improve faulty instruments ; wMcli reminds 
me that Herr Schubert, in the 47th number of the Leipzig 
Musical Gazette, for 1803, promised to publish a work on 
this subject ; but I know not whether it has yet appeared. 

The manner of taking off the belly is sufficiently known to 
all practical instrument makers. After the instrument has been 
taken to pieces, the back and belly must be measured with 
the double callipers, to ascertain whether both have corres- 
ponding proportions of thickness, and whether the breast is 
the thickest part. The middle of the back, too, of an equal 
breadth with the bridge, must be at least as thick as the 
belly. If this is found correct, and the cheeks are but a little 
thinner, and if the back and belly then diminish in thickness 
down to the edges, until they are only half the strength of 
the breast where they meet the sides and the upper and lower 
end blocks, the constimction is mathematically true in the 
most important respect. But should any defect exist in the 
finishing of the instrument, which renders the tone coarse, or 
difficult of production, the fault lies in the bass -bar, which, 
from being too long, obstructs the vibration of the bellj.'''" 

* Wettengel and others say the bass-bar should be half the length 
of the belly, and equally thick throughout. — Tr, 
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The same difficulty in briDging out the tone arises if the bass- 
bar is placed too fer inwards, instead of being more under 
the foot of the bridge ; as it does not then receive the con- 
cussion direct firom the bridge, but first from the wood ad- 
joining, which cannot act so powerfoUy upon it. Sometimes, 
notwithstanding the seeming regularity of all the parts, the 
entire structure is too weak. Every different model, whether 
higher or flatter, requires different proportions ; and it is in 
this respect that faults are often observable, as makers in 
general pay no attention to such difference.* But the Italian 
makers and J^acob Steiner thoroughly imderstood this matter; 
on which account their instruments, although massively and 
strongly made, stall possess an extremely powerM tone, 
which arises from their accurate vibration. Instruments 
which have been flnished off too weak, and in which the 
thickness of the back and belly is not in due proportion with 
the model, cannot he brought into a good state. 

The bass-bar must be placed under the left foot of the 
bridge, with its upper end a quarter of an inch nearer the 
middle joiat [of the belly] than the opposite end which toms 
towards the cheeks, so as immediately to throw into vibra- 
tion the fibres of the wood in the belly for the breadth of 
half an inch. This is the position of it in all good instru- 
ments. A violin constructed on the Cremonese model, and 
having the same thickness of wood as those instruments, will 
admit of being tuned up to pitch without sinking in, even in 
the absence of the bass-bar and sound-post : consequently 
these pieces are not inserted for the purpose of strengthening 


* According to Abele Jloline, p. 96), even State! mann and 
Withahn (so highly commended by Otto for their copies of Steiner), 
are not wholly free from the faults here alluded to. — 3V. 
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the instrument, but for promoting the vibration. It is much 
to be wished that some intelligent mathematician would 
closely investigate the origin and propagation of this vibration, 
which, to the best of my knowledge, has not yet been fully 
explained.* 

It is of the utmost importance that the bass-bar be not too 
long ; for, otherwise, it checks the vibration, and renders the 
tone of the Gr-string remarkably weak, as compared with 
tbe rest, all of which are deteriorated, though not in so 
great a degree. But the chief defect occasioned hy too long 
a bass-bar, is the want of resonance in the tone. 

On many instruments, the F and P sharp on the D-string 
are quite dull and throbbing (pocheyid). This arises from 
the cheeks being worked out, according to a false theory, to 
half the thickness of the breast ; which is also frequently 
done after the whole has been finis^d. If the instrument 
be a valuable one, the best way to connect this fault would 
be to veneer it carefully with old wood of tbe proper kind ; 
but, in the case of a violin of less worth, a new belly would 
be the surest remedy. 

If the wood has been scraped out of tbe breast, it is dis- 
covered by tbe defective vibration of the A-string, on which 
the C and C sharp have the same dull tone as before observed 
of the P and F sharp on the B-string. This, also, can only 
be rectified by restoring the due thickness of the wood. 


* Some extremely intercetiiig experimepts on the violin have been 
made by PeHx Savart. See L'lnszimt, x®'® Section for 1S40, pp. 
65, 69, 91, 122 ; or a German translation, Ueber dm Bern der Qexg% 
Leipzig, 1844: : also No. Ill of the Appendix. In chap. Ill of P. 
Davidson’s treatise, Tlie, Violin, is likewise given what tliat writer 
designates a rough translati<m^^ of Savart ’s lectures ; a statement 
much more accurate than some others he has made, to the detriment 
of hio book which, in other respects, is not devoid of merit. — 2V. 
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TLs irregular vibrations are most clearly distingnisbable 
in those notes which have no relation with the open strings. 

The veneering such violins [with old wood] demands con- 
siderable shill, and in particular some knowledge of chemistry, 
in order to prepare a glue which may not be affected by the 
dampness of the atmosphere,"^ otherwise they will vary in 
tone as often as the weather changes. 

I must now point out a fault which occurs in the interior 
of some irregularly constracted violins, which is, that the 
parts of the belly resting on the end blocks are often thicker 
than the breast. This construction is particularly detrimental, 
as it checks the vibration of the belly. 

If an instrument has been injured by oil or any kind of 
grease getting inside, it must be taken to pieces and thoroughly 
cleaned, which can be done by chemical means. 

I now proceed to notice the exterior of the violin. The 
neck is simply glued to the body — ^not fastened with either a 
nail or a screw, as in that case it could not be taken off with- 
out removing the belly. If the neck is in the right position, 
the surface of the ffnger-board must be parallel with it : for, 
if the finger-board is too thick next to the body of the instru- 
ment, the diffeulty of playing will be increased, particularly 
on the shift. The finger-board is best when made of solid 
ebony; for those which are veneered, and require to be 
leveled when they are worn down, do not last so long. A 
diligent player would, perhaps, find this leveling necessary 

* A few drops of creasote in a pot of glue will, it is said, prevent 
this. A waterproof glue may also be prepared thus : — Immerse 
glue in cold water, until it has become perfectly soft, though still 
retaining its original form j after which dissolve it in common raw 
linseed oil, aided by a gentle heat, until it becomes entirely taken 
up by the oil, after which it may > 1 applied in the same way as 
common glue. — Tr. 
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ererj year. Tiie rounding of the finger-board must conform 
exactly to that of the bridge : if it is too flat, the A and D 
strings will be too far firom it; in which case the bow is 
liable to touch the adjoining strings in performing passages 
of high notes ; and, if too round, then the E and G- strings 
will be found too far from it ; which fault cannot be corrected 
by making the bridge rounder, as that would impede rapidity 
in playing. As regards the length of the finger-board, it 
should extend over the body as far as the upper comers of 
the semi-circular parts. The nut should stand as high above 
the finger-board as the thickness of a small pen knife, and 
have the strings let into it in such a manner, that the E string 
may be about as far from the finger-board as the thickness 
of a playing-card, and the other strings each proportionately 
a little farther firom it for the E string, having the greatest 
tension, consequently yields the shortest vibrations ,* but the 
•others [bemg slacker] may more easily strike against the 
finger-hoard, t From the termiaation of the neck, the under 
part of the finger-board must be hollowed out and worked 
gradually thinner down to the end. This does not injure it, 
as the fixing and leveling only extend to the end of the neck. 

The tad-piece must likewise be made of ebony, and it is 
most advisable to have the holes and slits for securing the 
strings rather large ; but the distance of these holes must he 


* Welcker von Oontershansen says the E string should be at the 
distance of two-imndredtlis of an. incli, and the G-string of three- 
hundredtlis of an inch, from the finger-board. See p. 235 of his 
work before mentioned. — Tr. 

+ To afford greater space for the vibration of the G string, Spohr 
approves of the finger-board being hollowed out under it. See his 
Violin School, Part I., Sec. 2. Bernhard Eomberg adopted the 
same form of finger-board foj his violoncello Tinder the U string ; 
from whom, indeed, Spohr coiied it. — Tr, 




BO adjusted, that the strings, in approaching the bridge, may 
be separated but little farther from each other ; otherwise, in 
tuning, they mLl be liable to draw the bridge forwards* The 
tail-piece should be two inches distant from the bridge, and 
it will be best secured to the button by a loop of E string, 
doubled and twisted.* 


* The late celebrated L Spohr invented a very peenliar tail-piece, 
by means of which the portions of the strings lying between it and 
the bridge could be so regulated as to produce certain intervals ; 
which might tend, perhaps, to modify little inequalities of tone in 
some mstmments, or prove advantageous in other respects. The 
figures 5 to 10 will serve to give the reader a clear idea of this con- 
trivance ; Figs, 5, 9, and 10 being drawn half the size, and the other 
three the full size of the tail-piece. 

Fig. 5, consisting of a fore-part A and a hind-part B, is formed of 
a single piece of wood. The fore-part is perfectly flat at the top, 
hut is worked out underneath, to the extent and in the manner 
shown in the section of the tail-piece, Fig, 9, and in the view of the 
front end of it, Fig. 10. This fore-part has four long openings (as 
at a, < 2 , a, a, in the figure) placed at a suitable distance from each 
other, and made to receive the like number of little pegs, formed as 
in Fig. 7. The hind-part B of Fig. 5, which is semi-cixcular, stands 
a little lower than the fore-part A, and has its upper edge rounded 
off, as shown in Fig. 9. It is chiefly remarkable for four small slits, 
5, b, b, b (extending from the outside towards the centre), made to 
receive the knots of the strings, and for a little nut, c, formed of 
bone or brass, which is let into the middle of the semi-circular part 
B. There are also two small holes, d, d, through which the gut 
string is passed which connects the tail-piece with the button. 
Four other small holes pass obliquely from the upper to the under 
side of the tail-piece, as shown hy ihe dotted lines, Fig. 9. 

Figs. 7 and 8 are front and side views of the little pegs which are 
placed in the openings, cc, ct, a>, cl, of Fig. 5, and press on the strings 
beneath the fore-part of the tail-piece, as shown in Fig. 9. By 
moving them to and fro in their respective openings, those portions 
of the strings between them and the bridge are lengthened or 
shortened, and tbus the different intervals are obtained. These 
pegs consist of two parts, as in Fig. 6, where a represents the knob, 
or cap, and b the pin which is firmly glued into a hole in the middle 
of it, after having been first passed through one of the openings, a, 

p 2 




Tlie bridge is one of tbe most important pieces, and must 
be specially adapted to the instrument.* The best wood for 
it is the spotted maple, which must neither be too soft nor 
too hard. The grain of the wood should run in the direction 
of the breadth, and the top of the bridge should be only half 
as thick as the feet. The height must be accurately adjusted 
to the instrument ; and in this respect it may he seen whether 
the maker possessed a scientific or merely a practical know- 
ledge of his business ; for the position of the bridge wiU be 
determined accordingly. 

When the bridge is too high and too thick, it makes the 
tone dull, and difficult to be produced ; and, when too low, 
the tone is shrill and piercing, and deprived of all power and 
fulness. If, after the height of the bridge has been adjusted, 
the finger-board should sink down a little, it must be raised 
by inserting a thin slip of wood underneath ; or, if it should 


Fig. 5, from the under side j the little fuiTow, c, at the bottom of 
the peg, is intended to receive the string. 

JVom the section Fig. 9 the mode of attaching the strings may be 
seen. After tying a knot in the string, a, it is drawn into one of 
the slits, 6 ; then carried over the nut, c, and passed through a hole, 
d, running obliquely from the upper to the under side of the tail- 
piece. It then passes into the furrow of the little peg, e, and over 
the bridge in the nsnal way. 

Fig. 10 gives a front-end view of the tail-piece, vith the four pegs 
fitted into their respective openiugs. 

This iugenious invention has been but little used. — Tr. 

* Besides forming a support for the strings, it serves to communi- 
cate the vibration from them to the body of the instrument ; as 
may be proved by substituting for it a bent wire in the form of a 
slur just long enough for the ends to rest on the edges of tho 
violin, when the tone will be found to be considerably weakened. 
The application, too, of the mute, as is well known, also causes a 
remarkable subduing of the tone, by so tightly clipping the bridge 
as to partly check its vibration, and thus in some degree obstruct 
the communication above mentioned. — Tr, 
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fall considerably, the neek must be set back ; for the bridge 
must never be lowered, as that would impair the tone of the 
instrument. A good violin, in which the wood has not been 
scraped away, req[uires a somewhat higher bridge, as the 
instrument possesses greater strength of vibration. It is true 
that such a bridge renders all defects more perceptible, and 
generally the pressure of the strings is greater when the 
bridge is higher. Those instruments which are damaged 
and faulty, may be improved in some degree by a lower 
bridge ; but in that ease the tone certainly loses in power.’* 
The sound-post must not be too long, otherwise it will 
raise up the belly ; nor must it he so short as to fall down 
when the bridge is taken off. The ends of the sound-post 
shonld fit against the back and beUy with the greatest exact- 
ness; for on this the excellence of the tone considerably 


* In the 1828 edition of his work, published at Jena, onr author 
says that the suitability of the bridge depends more on its weight 
(consequent on its thickness) than on its height; for the latter regu- 
lates itself — at least, in part — ^by the position of the finger-board. 
He then describes the way in which he himself proceeds to ascertain 
the exact weight of bridge which any instrument requires, namely, 
by making six little pieces of wood into the shape of one-tMrd part 
of a violin mute, and of the respective weights of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 
12 grains. These he tries successively on any bridge which he finds 
unsuitable, by placing them between the D and A strings, until the 
weight thus added to the bridge renders the tone of the instrument 
satisfactory. He then weighs the bridge and the little piece of wood 
together, and selects a new bridge of a weight precisely corresponding 
to the result, and which shall exactly balance the old one and the 
mute-shaped little block. 

Mackintosh, in accordance with his theory, says : — “It is neces- 
sai*y that the timber of the bridge shonld have poxes proportionate 
to those of the violin ; and to prevent this being left to chance, it is 
necessary to examine the wood of the bridge, and not put it on the 
violin unless it be of a quality suitable to that of which the violin 
itself is composed.” — Tr, 
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depends. I have myseE remedied many glaring defects of an 
instrument by means of a correct sound-post. In good 
instruments, the proper place for the sound-post is half an 
inch behind the right foot of the bridge ; but, in faulty ones, 
it may be placed rather nearer, in order to give greater 
fulness, and to improve the tone."*^ 

The holes for the pegs should not be made too conical. 
The pegs themselves, the best of which are made of box-wood 
or ebony, must be fitted to the holes with a file. When they 
have worn smooth and will not hold, they should by no means 
be rubbed with rosin, chalk being much better for tightening 
them.t 

The foregoing rules are also mostly applicable to tenors 


* This statement of the author is supported by a remark of 
Welcker von Gontershansen, -who, in his work published in 1855, 
p. 218, says that, in undamaged violins, the position of the sound- 
post is from 46 to 50 hundredth parts of an inch behind the right 
foot of the bridge. Tor some important remarks on the bridge and 
sound-post, the reader is recommended to consult Spohr’s Violin 
School, Part I., Sec. 2. 

A few years ago, hollow glass sound-posts were tried, and the 
results announced by M. Petizeau to the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris. “By this device,” it is said, “very ordinary violins may 
acquire properties of sound only to be met with in instruments of 
the first order.” In the Leipzig A %e77i. Mus, Zeitungior 1811, p. 75, 
a German instrument maker and musician, John Anthony Hansel, 
declares that numerous experiments and close comparisons have con- 
vinced him that “ a broad, tbin, and splinter-like sound-post is far 
preferable to the ordinary round form,” although extremely difficult 
to set up, and requiring the greatest accuracy to ensure success. — Tr. 

+ Several mechanical pegs have heen invented for the purpose of 
more perfectly resisting the tension of the strings, but they have not 
met with much favour from violinists ; perhaps on account of their 
expense (or, in some cases, their complexity), as a new set of wooden 
pegs can be soon fitted, when really necessary, at a very trifling cost. 
The simplest mechanical contrivance of the above nature, known to 
the editor, consists of a round-headed screw, which, being passed 
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and violoncellos, tliese being constructed and put together in 
the same way as violins. Tenors are often made out of the 
so called Viole d'^Amore ; but these instruments, from their 
construction, are peculiar for a soft and weak tone. Tenors 
which are made out of Yiole di Gamha have a nasal tone, 
like a violoncello, and are therefore, at the most, only useful 
for quartetts.* 

Should any alteration or repair be required when no ex- 
perienced workman is at hand, the professor or amateur wiU 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing that, by scrupu- 
lously attending to the previous remarks, Ms instrument 
cannot be spoiled. 

It is much to be regretted that all violin-makers are not like- 
wise good players, and able properly to try their instruments, 
instead of being obliged to appeal to musicians for their 
opinion of their workmanship: for how different are the 
tastes of musical men, and by what prejudices are they 
biassed ! One considers an instrument particularly good when 
it has been worked out very thin, and feels light in the 


into the small end of the peg, presses a little plate of metal firmly 
against the outside of the peg-box ; the peg itself being first cut just 
below the level of the outside of the box before the screw is insejrted. 
— Tt. 

* The Viola d^Amore was somewhat larger than a tenor, and 
originally mounted with twelve or fourteen strings, the half of 
which were of metal, and passed under the bridge and finger-board 
to the pegs. These were so placed merely to augment the tone by 
their sympathetic sound, being tuned in unison with the gut and 
covered strings, which rested on the bridge, and were played by the 
bow. Subsequently these metal strings were discarded, and, in the 
first quarter of the last century, Mattheson states that the instru- 
ment had only five string, of which the four lower were covered. 

The Vwla di €ramha was nearly as large as a violoncello. It was 
mounted with six, and sometime even with seven strings, and had 
a peculiarly nasal tone. — Tr. 
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hand ; whilst this is really the greatest fault which it can 
possess. Another believes that an instrament is improved 
in tone by first breaking it to pieces and then joining it 
together again but this, too, is false ; for glue is only a 
means for uniting pieces of wood, and cannot possibly 
augment the vibration. It may be, that if an instrument of 
faulty construction is repaired by an intelligent maker, its 
defects are corrected ; in which case it is doubtless better 
tha n it was before : for a good instrument, if not too greatly 
damaged, may certainly be so far restored by the hand of a 
skilful workman as to discover no sensible loss of tone ; but 
assuredly no better tone can be produced by breaking it to 
pieces and then glueing it together again. 

Other ridiculous experiments are made by blockheads, who 
torture their instruments by changing the bridge and sound- 
post until they will scarcely sound at all. Then they go to 
an instrument-maker, who, profiting by their simpleness, 
pretends that then instrument is too weak in the wood, and 
proceeds to lay on pieces where none are at all necessary : 
or he tells them that the bass-har is too weak and short. It 
is then changed, and money earned. All this, however, only 
satisfies until the. expenses are forgotten, when the experi- 
ments with the bridge and sound-post are again renewed, 
until at last the instrument is either exchanged or thrown 
aside as worn out or useless. The same fate would befall the 
concert-violins of Eode, Kreutzer, Spohr, or Mdhser, if they 
had the misfortune to come mto the hands of such gentry : 
but these are taken better care of, and them possessors, who 
know their value, prise them like their very eye -sight. 


* TMs ridiculous idea was conceived by Mauperttiis. See liia 
paper, “/S’wr la Forma das Instnuinents de Musiqua,^^ in the Memoirea 
del’ Acad. Eoy. des Sciences, 1724, pp. 215 — 226. — Tr. 
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Persons of the above description spoil instruments even 
worse than a careless repairer, and seriously injure botbi 
tbemselves and their musical friends. About half a year ago 
[1817] , I received two Tyrolese violins which had been in 
such a musical laboratory, which convinced me that these 
gentlemen were emulating the alehymist, who desired to 
convert his lead into gold, but obtained only ashes for his 
pains : and so it happened with then instruments. 

Other very injurious experiments tried on violins have 
come under my notice, such as covering the belly with a 
mixture of glue and powdered glass : but this, instead of 
answering the object had in view, only tended to make the 
instrument worse. This injury, however, may be rectified. 
Another and irremediable damage has been done to violins 
by a late pianoforte-maker at Halle ; who, conceiving the 
idea that they were too old, and that the wood had lost all 
its capability of producing a good tone, sought to restore it 
by dissolving rosin in piue-oil and soaking the instruments 
therein, which utterly ruined them. It is well for violins 
that this art died with Herr 'Weickert ; at least, I have heard 
of no one following his example. 

To describe other equally ridieulons experiments with 
varnish, white of egg, and so on, in order to close the pores 
of the wood — putting cross-beams on the back and belly — 
placing the sound-post on a strong cross-beam, &e- would be 
foreign to my purpose, which is simply to caution the 
public against the pretended improvements of such men, who 
are destitute of sound knowledge in respect to what is good 
or bad for instruments.^ It were better to endure patiently 


^ Some of the more recent inventions and improvements of this 
stamp — or vagaries, as Otto, perhaps, woxdd call them — are collected 
together in a note at the end of this treatise, pp. 50, et seq. — Tr, 
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a slight fanlt in a good instrumentj than to expose it to a 
greater injury. 

I will now briefly state what should he done for the pre- 
servation of an instniment. It is absolutely requisite that a 
good old violin should be kept in a wooden case, lined with 
woollen cloth or flannel ; as the too great heat in summer, 
and the sudden changes of cold and heat in the winter, are 
prejudicial to it. Too great a heat renders the wood brittle 
and the tone difficult to be brought out, besides drying up 
the strings, so that no delicate sound can be drawn h'om 
them. In winter, the too great warmth of a room produces 
the same results. When an instrument is removed in the 
winter from one house to another, without a case, it con-, 
denses moisture, on being brought out of the cold into a warm 
room, which causes dust to fasten on it, both inside and out, 
and forms a crust, which can only be got off with Dutch 
rush. Much greater damage is done to the instrument in 
summer, when left out of its case, as the flies crawl- in at the 
/-holes, and in a few years so dirt the inside of the back and 
belly, that the wood feels like shagreen. 

The instrument should be kept particularly clean, and the 
rosin- dust carefully wiped off with a linen cloth. The inside, 
too, should be cleaned every half-year with a handful of 
barley, made rather warm, and poured in at the /-holes. 
Then, by properly shaking the instrument, the dust will 
adhere to the barley and come out with it through the 
/’-holes. 

In order to preserve the strings a length of time in good 
and sonorous condition, it is necessary to keep a small 
piece of taffeta, moistened with almond-oil, in the bladder 
containing the spare strings, and, each time after playing, to 
rnb the strings with it, from the bridge to the nut, before 
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putting the instrument away in the case ; and when again 
wanted for use^ the oil should be wiped off with a fine linen 
cloth, particularly at the place where the bow is applied. The 
advantages resulting firom this plan are — first, that the strings, 
thereby receiving nourishment, will not become dry, but 
always retain their smoothness of tone ; and, secondly, they 
will not imbibe the moisture which exudes from the fingers 
and renders the strings dirty and false, so that they produce 
a grating or whistling kind of sound when the rosin is 
freely used ; all which will he obviated hy the method here 
proposed. 

This treatment of the violin was adopted by the concert- 
director, Ernst, under whom I studied music ; and on my' 
recommending it to the professors and amateurs with whom 
I have done business, it has met with their unanimous appro- 
val. It is especially beneficial to the G'-string, the gut of 
which dries up during the heat of summer, whatever stretch- 
ing it may have received before being covered, and the wire 
then becomes loose. However, hy the means here named, 
this is prevented ; for the string absorbs a little of the oil, 
between the coils of the wire, so that it does not get quite 
dry. 

The best method of preserving the spare strings is to 
moisten them with almond-oil, and then wrap them up in a 
piece of calfs or pig’s bladder, and enclose them in a tin box. 

The best strings which I have ever seen are those from 
Milan, which are sold under the name of Boman strings, and 
may now be had at almost every music shop."” I will here 


* The IJTeapolitan strings are now in high repute ; and those made 
by Savaresse, of Paris, are also greatly commended. See GretscheFs 
edition of Wetfcengel’s Lehrhuch der Gtigen und BoaeMmacJierhunst 
(Weimar, 1869), p. 211. — Tr. 
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mention tHe cliaract eristics of the best strings ; for at ITen- 
Hrch in Yoigtlaiid, in Bohemia, and in the Tyrol, some are 
maimfactitred which are falsely sold for Italian. The Milanese 
strings look very dear and transparent, like glass. The 
third string should be ^nite as clear as the first. They must 
by no means feel smooth, for they are not polished up like 
those cf other manufactories. Fm'ther, if a good string be 
taken between the fingers and bent together, it will return 
to its former position like a watch-spring. Every string 
should look like a strip of glass on the finger-board; as those 
which are dull and opaque are good for nothing. Another 
characteristic of the Milanese strings is each being tied twice 
with red silk ; which, however, the Neukirch string-makers 
have also imitated. Their elasticity is, however, the surest 
characteristic : for all other strings which I have tried are 
comparatively weak and feeble.'*^ 

The quality of the rosin is a matter to which the player 
must direct special attention ; hence an intimate acquaintance 
with it is by no means superfluous. The brown rosin of 
commerce is unfit for a good violinist, as it hangs thick on 
the bow and strings, and occasions a rough or scratching 
tone. This caused musicians, about forty years ago, to attempt 
at refining it, which they thought to accomplish by boiling 
it in vinegar ; but, being unacquainted with chemistry, their 
esperiments were fruitless. Boiling the rosin in vinegar 

* In the present day the Acribelle or silk strings are much approved 
by some violinists, as they are said to be very durable, almost ten- 
sionless, and impervious to moisture — a great consideration with 
those who have a warm hand, Gretschel informs us (in the second 
edition of Wettengel’s Lehrbuch, before mentioned) that, at a recent 
exhibition in Paris, violin strings were shown w’hich were made of 
human hair j but these, while yielding a good sound, were not found 
to be durabla — Tr, 




certamly made it harder ; but, as it became incorporated with 
the ^egar, it aequirea an opaque yellow colour, and, owing 
to the moisture it contained, elung to tbe bow and strings 
even worse than before. Had they known bow to make it 
clear and transparent again, it would have been improved ; 
but in that state it was not so. My instructor procured 
rosin from Prague, wHcb looked like fine transparent amber, 
and possessed all tbe good qualities that could be desired in 
it. In tbe first place, it took bold [of tbe strings] very well, 
without scratching ; secondly, it did not lie thick upon tbe 
strings, but dispersed in dust ; and, thirdly, it kept the hair 
of tbe bow very white and beautiful. 

Having a knowledge of cbemistiy, I spent both time and 
money, thirty years ago, in endeavouring to imitate this rosin. 
However, I soon attained my object, and have since been 
rewarded for my labour, by tbe great quantity I have sent 
to tbe musical establishment of Dittmar and G-erstenberg, in 
Eussia, without reckoning what I supplied to tbe chapels with 
which I did business. 

As some of my readers may, perhaps, be inclined to try 
experiments of this kind, I would observe that the basis of 
the common rosin is too coarse, and that, in order to obtain 
it perfectly good, only Venetian turpentine must be used.* 


* After a perusal of these remarks, and a due regard to tbe amouiit 
of chemical knowledge implied in them, the reader may feel some- 
what astonished at the summary maimer in which the subject is 
treated by Maugin {Manuel du LutM&r^ p. 138). ** Behold the secret 
which is nothing ; — ^bldt some common rosin in a new, glazed, 
earthen pot, over a moderate coal fire ; and, as it dissolves, filter it 
through a rather coarse new linen cloth into a second pot of the 
same kind m the other, taking care to keep it near the fire ; after- 
wards pour the rosin into little rolls of paper, or make it up into 
tablets for use.” 

Otto Hmself, in the 1828 edition of his work, says: — “Put a 
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As good instraments are constantly becoming more rare, 
it is necessary to think of some compensation. For some 
time past, as before remarked, I Have been hindered from 
making violins, throngh the mannfactnre of gnitars; bnt 
now having four sons who follow this business, I am at 
length enabled to resume my usual occupation. I shall there- 
fore be happy, with the assistance of my sons, to undertake 
the construction of violins after the Cremonese form, and 
with a strict observance of their model, a point which is 
seldom attended to. These instraments, as well as tenors 
and violoncellos, shall be made, according to the principles 
of mathematics and acoustics, of sonorous Italian wood, and 
covered with amber varnish, like [that which] the old makers 
nsed ; as the wood will not absorb the moisture of aquafortis 
and spirit ; besides, it possesses greater durability than spirit 
vstrnish, and is therefore in all respects preferable for violins, 
&c. 

My instruments may be had on order, either quite new, 
or perfected by a machine for bringing out the tone, of 


pound of Venetum tutpentine into a new earthen pot, add some 
water to it, and then let it boil for two or three hours over a slow 
fire. As IlLe tuipentine rises to the surface, cold water must be 
kept ready to pour in whenever it threatens to run over j and, even 
if no snch tendency appears, water must he added from time to time, 
otherwise the turpentine will he boiled too much and become bumtw 
The sign that it has boded sujQ&ciently is, when a drop, which has 
been allowed to cool on a plate, rubs dear between the fingers, with- 
out sticking. When it is so far ready, pour it iuto cold water, and 
■work it weU through the hands, so as to express the water which it 
has taken np in boiling. When quite cold, break it into little pieces, 
and, in the summer, let the sun extract the remaining moisture, until 
it becomes perfectly transparent. In the -winter, it must be put into 
a porcelain vessel in the oven ; not so hot as to fry it, but only so 
warm that the water contained in it may he gently evaporated. Jjx 
this manner heantifol and dear rosin is obtained.” — CTr, 
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wMcli a furtlier account mil appear in the MusihaliscJie 
Zeitimg,^ 

It may be received as an established truth, that an in- 
strument acquires a beautxfui and mellow tone, not by age, 
but by constant use.f 

I have some ordinary -made violins which had been used 
by a village musician, for twenty years in playing dances, 
and, being in a damaged condition, I purchased them at a 
trifling price. Finding, on examination, that they were 
strong in the vp'ood throughout, and had good pine-wood 
bellies, I tried what could be made of them by a proper 


* If the author here alludes to the Lei^Dzig MmihalUche Zeltung, 
no account of his machine has appeared in that work. — Tr. 

t Mackintosh also states that age is not one of the essentials of a 
good violin ; “ although,” says he, ** it is a very generally received 
opinion that a violin, intrinsically bad, may become possessed of a 
fii'st-rate tone when it can boast of an existence of at least half a 
century ; but such is not the fact. And, in proof of the assertion, I 
may here observe that there is a far greater number of old violhis had 
than goodJ^ And, again, he says — Age is not necessary to con- 
stitute a good violin, since those changes in the wood, so essential 
to tone, wMeh hitherto age alone has been acknowledged to bring 
about, can be effected previous to the construction of the instra- 
ment.” He likewise supports Otto’s views iu reference to the effect 
of use, by remarking that, after the observance of all the rules of 
construction, violins ‘‘have to be ultimately perfected by the influ- 
ence of proper playing.” The fallacy respecting the superlative 
merit of mere age has likewise been noticed by M. Fetis in his 
“ Ilapport sur les Instrmnents deMusique dans VExpositwn universelU 
de PariSf en 1855,” p. 31. Abele and Welcker von Gontershausen 
also insist on the absolute necessity of constant playing, in order to 
perfect the tone of a well-made violin. The former author has been 
already quoted on tins point, in note +, p. 13. The latter remarks 
that age is only beneflciai under certain conditions ; namely, when 
the instrument is diligently and skilfully played on, when strings of 
imvar3ring sizes are preserved, and when these are always kept at a 
imifornily high pitch. But, he adds, an unpiayed violin does not 
improve. — Tr* 
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finisliing and arrangement (AjMrung), and obtained a violin 
wHeli, altbongli every jndge knew it to be a trade instrument, 
was not inferior in tone to an Italian one ; and for which the 
concert-director at Fnlda gave me forty dollars. This led 
me to imagine that constant vibration shakes the resinous 
particles out of the wood, thereby rendering it more porous 
and better adapted for producing a good tone, than it other- 
wise is. I therefore made the experiment with the continual 
sounding of two notes forming an interval of a fifth, to ascer- 
tain whether it would improve them ; and in the course of an 
hour I found they were much less rough and metallic in tone, 
than any others on the violin. 

Having now discovered that, by sounding two notes at once 
with a powerful stroke of the bow, greater vibration was pro- 
duced in the instrument, I further tried it by fourths 
throughout the scale. In this instance, also, every note 
equally experienced the desired improvement, and the keys 
of A flat major and C major became as good as those of I) 
or G major.* I forbear to state the reason of this, from a 


* The Author still advocates the method here refen’ed to for 
bringing out the tone, in the 1828 edition of his book ; but instead 
of describing the machine mentioned at p. 47, he says : ‘‘‘\^Tioever 
attempts to bring out the tone of a new violin in this way, must 
first provide himself with a rather strong bow of pear-tree wood, the 
head and nut of which must be two inches high from the stick, and 
the hair be screwed rather tighter than a violoncello bow. He 
must also have a piece of silk cord, two or three ells long and as 
thick as a violoncello D string. After stiinging the violin in a suit- 
able manner and tuning it to concert pitch, he must stick a strip of 
white paper, four inches long and one broad, on the finger-board, 
beginning close against the nut, and draw lines on it corresponding 
very exactly to the places of the notes B flat, B, 0, 0 sharp, I), and 
D sharp of the A string. The violin must always be kept strictly to 
the same pitch, which must be tested by a tuning fork. ” 

The instrument is now to be taken bet-ween the knees, and the 
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sense of duty to my children, and shall merely notice tlxe 
progressiTe changes in the tone. 

TOien a new violin is iirst strung, the tone is clear, har- 
monious, and easily produced ; hut, after exercising it for 
eight days, in the manner described above, it becomes harsh, 
and offensive to the ear, so that the instrument seems as if it 
would never be dt to be heard again ; (in this second stage, 
perhaps the greatest number of instruments are spoiled, from 
the want of patience in the possessor, by scraping out the 
wood, changing the bass-har, and other fancies ; those, also, 
which are too weak in the wood, now become bad, and do 
not improve afterwards — ^they never reach the third stage :) 

bow applied, with both hands, on the D and'G strings, which are to 
be sounded together for a quarter of an hour ; and then proceed in 
like manner with the other open strings. In this way all the other 
fifths are to he brought out ; in order to do which, the silk cord must 
be used as an artificial nut, by passdng it between the strings and 
the finger-board, and first binding it precisely over the stroke 
answering to B fiat. The fifths A fiat and E fiat, £ fiat and B fiat, 
B fiiat and F, heiug thus prepared, each of them must he sounded 
for a quarter of an hour, as before.” 

*"rhe cord is then to be bound a semitone higher, and the sounding 
proceeded with until thefifths C sharp and Gsharp, Gsharpand Bsharp, 
1) sharp and A sharp are arrived at, when all the semitones occurring 
in the different major and minor hejs will have been brought out.’* 

‘‘By this method, a new violm can be so improved, in two or three 
months’ time, as to produce a fine, sweet, and powerful tone — ^fitfor con- 
cert use ; and it will then be worth twice as much as it was before.” 

In order to ensure the most complete success in this matter, it is 
obviously requisite to exercise the utmost care in selecting the 
strings, and in applying them to the instrument: h>r, as nearly all 
strings are somewhat thinner at one end than at the other, u^ess 
the thinner ends of the two adjacent strings are mounted on the in- 
strument in the same direction, perfectly true fifths are unobtainable 
in all parallel positions on the finger-board. To assist the performer 
in the choice of perfectly equal strings throughout their length, an 
instrument called a Phonoscope was made some years ago, by Kunig, 
of Paris, and winch is said to have been very snccessfoL — Tr^ 
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by persevering in the practice of two notes together, the 
third stage is gradually attained; at which the instrument, 
like wax, receives every impression, and the tone,* having 
recovered its power and fulness, again becomes clear and 
heautifuL This, however, reijuires three months to effect ; 
hence, a violin so exercised cannot be afforded under thirty 
-dollars, nor a violoncello under fifty. 

I have now only to state that I reside at Halle, where, in 
•conjunction with my sons, I undertake to bring out the tone 
of instruments in the way above-mentioned. Should any of 
my kind patrons and fnends require to write to me, I heg 
that their letters may be addressed to Jacob Augustus Otto, 
at Halle, insimment^maker to the University : and, in con- 
clusion, I desire to express the hope that the presentlittle work 
may not be wholly devoid of interest to the musical world.* 

* As an instance of the strange freaks that have been played with 
violins (and against which the Author has so strongly declaimed), it 
has been deemed desirable to give some account in this place of 
•sundry novel vagaries ; with the object of supplying the reader with 
inforznationi on the subject of violin manufacture down to the present 
time, rather than, for any benefit which the interesting art has 
derived from these novelties ! 

Of freaks relating to the bass-bar, the following have come under 
notice : — 

1. M. Eambaux, of Paris, exhibited at the Exjimimi Univcrsdle, 
in 1855, a violin with two bars: one fixed in the nsual position under 
the belly ; the other glued to the back, and having the sound-post 
placed upon it. The instrument, although originally indifferent, 
was by this means so much improved that, according to the testi- 
mony of several distinguished performers, it yielded a free, equal, 
and powerful tone. It also possessed a remarkable degree of sono- 
rity on the fourth string ; a feature supposed to be produced by the 
■coincidence of the energetic vibrations of the two bars, rendered 
normal by the influence of the sound-post. For instruments con- 
structed according to the admirable principles of the great Italian 
makers, the addition of a second bar was deemed altogether unneces- 
sary ; while at the same time it was clearly proved that those of a 
less perfect character were sensibly ameliorated thereby. — See M, 
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Fetis’s Rapport &ur les Instruments de ATusique dam V Exposition 
unimrselle de Paris, m 1855,” p. 34 

% In the French Exhibition of 1867, M. l^Iiremont showed some 
violins with a second bar (for which he took out a patent), extending 
from the top and bottom blocks inside. This was fonnd to be the 
reminiscence of a system proposed some fifteen years i>reviously by 
an American maker, named below. M. !Miremont, it appears, did 
not declare his secret to the jury, who failed to perceive the results 
in Hs instruments 1 

3. Wm. B. Tilton’s (American) Improvement, introduced into this 
country about the year 1852, consisted of a bar placed as hlire- 
mont’s above mentioned, the upper and under surfaces of the end 
blocks to which it was fastened being sloped inwards, to prevent 
contact with the back and belly of the violin, so as to leave these 
parts more free to vibrate. 

4. Dr. Stone’s and Mr. Meeson’s elliptical tension bars. This 
invention was brought before the members of the Musical Association 
at their first meeting (Nov., 1874), and is thus described in one of 
the notices which appeared soon afterwards : — “Four strips of white 
deal, curved to an elliptical figure, jjass parallel, from end to end, 
on the inside of the belly. Thus they intercept the /-shaped sound- 
holes, and remove a well-known cause of weakness and a break in 
the vibrating body,” &c. It is further said — “Dr. Stone asserted 
that, by the adoption of this process, a common instrument can be 
made nearly equal in tone to an old Italian fiddle ! ” 

Against this opinion must be set that of M G allay, who, in com- 
menting on changes made in the barring of violins up to the time of 
the publication of his work, in 1869, says : — “All attempts at im- 
provement have yielded nothing but deception.” An anecdote, 
also, in reference to TUto?i’s Patent Improvement, may likewise here 
find a place. Charles Maucotel, who formerly canned on the busi- 
ness of a violin-maker in London, having heard of Tilton’s improve- 
ment, obtained one of the viohns fitted with the new bar, which was 
examined by some connoisseurs, and created tbe greatest admiration. 
They even went so far, as the Editor is informed, to rank the instru- 
ment equal m tone to that of some old Italian violins with which it 
was compared. In their exuberance of delight at so wonderful an 
achievement, they promised, on leaving, to bring others in a day or 
two to see the novel invention- Maucotel, however, w^ho was an 
adept in his art, believing that the violin would sound as well with- 
out the precious bar as with it, opened the instrument after the 
gentlemen had left, took out the bar, and a^in adjusted the violin 
apparently as before. On tbe return of the gentlemen, with their 
friends, the “Patent Improvement ” violin was tried and re-tried. 
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with the same admirable result as on their former visit; when 
Mancotel — satisfied as to the correctness of his oivni views — declared 
to them the bar had since been removed, and forthwith he submitted 
it to their inspection. A retreat was, of conrse, soon inevitable ; 
and after that he heard no more of Tilton’s Improvement ! It is only 
necessary to add that the identical bar which Mancotel thus experi- 
mented npon can he seen at ZMr. George Chanot's, inWardonr Street. 

Of novel forms of violins, two of which were shown in the Exlii- 
bition held at Munich, in 1S54, the so-called Trumj>et-inoIbi of Ferd, 
Hell (which seems to have been patented in this country, in the 
same year, by TT. E. hTewion) is so thoroughly ridiculous, that 
nothing more need be said of it than to state the tube of a trumpet 
was coded up inside, with the bell end opening (as far as the depth 
of fhe body of the violin permitted) towards the button of the tail- 
piece, and the smaller end of the tube connected with the mouth- 
piece passed down the neck, and out at the scroll. Abele says that 
neither the tone of the trumpet nor that of the violin was bad. 

The other novelty of this kind in the same Exhibition, consisted 
of a string qnartett, made by A. Engleder, of Munich, and possessed 
the following peculiarity of form. The upper half of each instm- 
ment was contracted, and passed almost perpendicularly into the 
curves, wholly omitting the upper comers ; whilst the lower half, 
also omitting the comers, was expanded nearly in a proportionate 
degree to the contraction at the other end, so that the outline 
lesembled that of a pear. As might be expected, nothing very 
favourable could be reported of these queer-shaped instruments. 

In the London International Exhibition of 1862, Mr. Hulskamp, 
of ISTew York, but a native of TVestphalia, show'ed a violin which 
was so constructed as to admit of a regulated tension of the back 
and belly. This was effected by a simple mechanism within the 
instrument, which was acted on by a key, and thus (according to the 
Jurors’ Eeport), the tension of the tables could be readily put in 
haimony with the strings; so doing away with the necessity of 
giving a bulging form to the hack and belly, which beiug made 
quite flat, instruments of the finest quality could, it was stated, be 
constructed vrith certainty at a far less cost than usual. Instead of 
the ordinary /-holes, this instrument had a small circular opening in 
the belly, between the bridge and the end of the finger-board. One 
foot of the bridge rested on the heUy, and the other on a post, 
which passed through the belly (but without touching it) and stood 
on a rib fastened to the inside of the back. The names of Messrs. 
Joachim, Lauh, and Becker are mentioned as having expressed 
favourable opinions on this new invention ; which, however, seems 
to have had its day, like other novelties. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 

METHOD OF TEACING- A BEAUTIFUL MODEL FOB A YIOLIH, BY 
MEANS OF A GEADUATED PEEPENDICULAE LINE.* 

After iiaving prepared the wood for the hack and belly 
in the manner stated in the first chapter of this work, and in 
the form described in Fig, 1, draw a perpendicular line down 
the middle of the flat side of the piece intended for the back, 
of the exact length required for the body of the instrument, 
and divide it into 72 equal parts, as shown in Fig, 4. This 
must be done with the greatest accuracy, for on it depends 
the correctness of the whole. 


* From. WettengePs LeJirhiicJi der Anftrtlgiing und Reparaiur 
aUer Gattungen von italieimclim und deatscheii Geigen (IImeiiau» 
18*28), whicli has been preferred to a somewhat similar method by 
Bagatella, on account of its greater completen^s, &c. The original 
tract of Bagatella, published at Padua, in 1786, being difficult to 
obtain, those who wish to see his method may consult the German 
translation of J. O. H. Schaum, Ueher den Bau dkr Ylolinen^ 
BratscheUi Vloloucells und Violons (Leipzig), or the works of 
"Wettengel, Gretschel, "VTelcker von Gontershausen, Zamminer, or 
Ahele, mentioned in the present treatise. The method put forth as 
Bagatella’s hy P. Davidson (see The Violbi^ pp. 115 et seq,) is 
^radons, although given as genuiae hy Xlaugin, in Ms Manml du 
-Luthier (Paris, 1834). — 
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Then intersect this perpendicular by twenty horizontal 
lines, at the points named below : 

Line 1 — A. at the point 8 


2— B 14 

3_0 16 

4_D 20 

5_B 21J 

6— P 22 

7_G 23 

8— H 27 

9_I 28 

10— K 31 

11_L 83 

12— H 84 

1S_N 87 

14—0 39 

15— P 40 

16-Q 44i 

17— R 48 

18— S 55 

19_T 56 

20— Y 65 


This being done, open the compasses to an extent of 9 parts 
of the perpendicular, and describe the two arcs a, a, from 
the point b. Then place the compasses on the point 24, and, 
opening them to b, draw the curve a, h, a. 

Next, set oflf two parts c, on each side of the perpendicular, 
on the horizontal line C. Place the compasses on the points 
c, and, opening them to a, draw the curves d, from a to the 
horizontal line A. 

Now set off one part e, on each side of the perpendicular, 
on the line B. Place the compasses on these points, and. 
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opening them to the line A, where the curve d ends, draw the 
curves/, from the line A to that of D. This completes the 
draught of the upper portion of the instrument. 

For the middle or narrow portion, proceed thus ; — On the 
horizontal line L, set off 11| parts, from the perpendicular 
to g; and then 11 other parts, from g to h; from which 
latter point draw the etirve t, from the line L to that of P. 

Next, set off 23f parts on the line K, from the perpendicular 
to k ; open the compasses to the point where the curve i 
intersects the line M, and draw the curve Z, from the line M 
to that of H. The little angle formed by the curves I and 
between the lines L and M, must be worked off* so as to bring 
the sides into the proper shape. 

The lower portion is obtained as follows : — Open the com- 
passes 11 parts and describe the two arcs r, v, from the 
point rr. Then place the compasses on the point 85, andy 
opening them to 9 t, draw the curve, r, w, r. 

Next, set off six parts a?, on each side of the perpendicular, 
on the line S. Place the compasses on the point a*, and, 
opening them to v, draw the curves y, from v to the line Y. 

Now set off four parts z on each side of the perpendicular, 
on the line T. Place the compasses on these points, and, 
opening them to the line Y, where the curve y ends, draw 
the curves aa, from the line Y to that of B. 

For the upper comers, set off 244- parts on the line G, 
from the perpendicular to o, and, placing the compasses on 
this point, open them to the line D, where the curve / ends, 
and draw the curve p, from the line D to that of F. 

Then, on the line I, set off 14f parts, from the perpen- 
dicular to m. Place the compasses on this point, and, open- 
ing them to the line H, where the curve Z ends, draw the 
curve 71 j from the line H to a. 
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Now, on the line E, set off 22 parts, from the perpendicular 
to q. Place the compasses on this point, and, opening them 
to where the curve p meets the line F, draw the curve r, 
from the last-named line to s. 

Again, place the compasses on the point 20, and opening 
them 16|- parts, mark off the length of the comers, s, s. 

For the lower comers, set off 24 parts on the line Q, 
from the perpendicular to hb, and, placing the compasses on 
this point, open them to the line E, where the curve aa ends, 
and draw the curve ce, from the line E to dd. 

Then, on the line N, set off 16-J- parts, from the perpen- 
dicular to t Place the compasses on this point, and, 
opening them to where the curve i meets the line P, draw 
the curve u, from the last-named line to dd. 

Lastly, place the compasses on the point 49, and, opening 
them 19| parts, mark off the length of the corners, dd, dd. 

This completes the entire model, and the belly can now be 
marked from this pattern. 

To obtain the proper height or rise for the back and belly, 
take a thin piece of hard wood, of about two fingers’ breadth, 
and a little longer than the violin, and mark it in the middle, 
at the point A (see Fig. 2), which must be three-parts of the 
foregoing scale distant from the edge, shown here by the 
dotted line. Then, placing a large pair of compasses on the 
point A, open them 216 parts — or three times the length of 
the body of the instrument — and with this radius describe 
the arc BAB, which, by being sawn out, will serve as a guide 
for the height or rise required. 

Of the different Degrees of thickness of the Back and Belly. 

In regard to the back, take the point 42 for a centre and 
describe two circles, the first with a radius of 4i parts, and 
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the second ■with a radius of 12 parts, as shown in Fig. 4. 
Then carefully work out the wood comprised within the 
inner circle, until the hack is reduced precisely to one part 
in thickness. From the first circle to the edge of the second, 
the thickness must very gradually diminish to two-thirds of 
a part; and from thence to the places where the back 
joins the sides, it must again as gradually diminish to one 
half of a part.^* 

For the belly, take the point 40 as a centre, and describe, 
two circles, the first with a radius of 4 parts, and the second 
with a radius of 8^ parts (see Fig. 8). Work out the wood 
comprised within the inner circle, until the belly is there left 
two-thirds of a part thick. Then, firom the first circle to the 
edge of the second, the thickness must gradually diminish to 
one-half of a part ; and from thence to the places where the 
belly rests on the sides, it must again diminish to one-third 
of a parit 

Of the f -holes or Sound-holes, 

These should extend from the point 32J- to the point 46^, 
as in Fig. 3. The centre of their upper round holes should 
fall opposite the point 34, and that of their lower, opposite 
44i. 

The radius of the upper round holes must be two-thirds 
of a part, and that of the lower, seven-eighths of a part. The 


* The small semi-circular piece, described in Ftg. 4 by a dotted 
line above the point b, forms part of the back, and is made of an 
eq[iial thickness. It serves as a finish to that end of the neck which 
joins the body of the instrument, to which it is, therefofeT^aped. 

t Abele says that Steiner and Jerome Amati worked out the 
thickness of the wood, not in a circle, but in the form of an ellipse, 
whose longer axis was in the direction of the length of the violin. 
(See Die Fi‘oZiue,pp. 131, 132.) — Tr, 
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cenfa'al points of these upper holes must be 10 parts distant 
from each other, and those of the lower holes, 25 parts 
distant. 

The outer notches must fall opposite the point 391, and 
the inner, or bridge notches opposite the point 40, and at 
the distance of 8 parts from it. The/s, at the places wliei. 
these notches occur, must be one part and one-third broach 
The other particulars as to the shape and proportions can be 
gathered from Fuj. 3, 

Of the Bashar, 

The bass-bar must be 36 parts in length, one part and 
one-fifth in breadth, and two parts thick in the centre, 
diminishing to two-thirds of a part at each end. Its place is 
esactly on the margin of the inner circle, parallel* to the 
gi*acluated line,^ and at the distance of one-third of a part 
from the upper round of the left J-hole, with its centre oppo- 
site the point 40. 

Of the Bridge and Soiaid-jposU 

The diameter of the sound-post and the length of each 
foot of the bridge must exactly coincide with the breadth of 


^ So say Wefctengel, Maugin, and Bagatella • but Otto {mde ante, 
p. 31 ) says its npper end must incline a quarter of an inch nearer 
the middle Joint of the belly. Abele {Die Violine, p. 140) relates 
an anecdote of Stoss, of Yienna, from which it appears that he 
thought it a matter of indifference ; but such does not seem to have 
been the opinion of the Cremonese makers. The author of Lutho- 
monagraplik (that book full of errors !) maintains the har should 
be set in the middle, exactly on the Joint, on the ground of sym- 
metry ; by which he supposes xmiformity of tone will be obtained 
on all the strings ! This position of the bar was adopted by Savaii? 
in his trapezoid violin, and by Ohanot in his guitar-shaped instru- 
ment (see pp. 73 and 74). — Tr» 
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the bass-bar. The distance between the inner points of the 
feet of the bridge must be jnst twice as great as that of the 
bass-bar fix>m the graduated line. It must be set up in such 
a manner, that the half of its thickness may be on each side 
of an imaginaay line passing from the iimer notches of the 
/-holes through the point 40, and with the outer points of 
the feet at the same distance from each/. 

The thickness of the upper comers of the hridgo must be 
four-sevenths of a part, and that of the soles of the feet 
four-fifths of a part. Its extreme height, in relation to the 
length of the body of the instrument, must he as 16 to 193, 
for violins and tenors ; and as 65 to 492, for violoncellos 
and double-basses. 

The sound-post must he 11^ parts long, and placed, as 
shown in Fig. 3, in a line with the right foot of the bridge, 
and with its centre opposite the point 42. 

Of the Sides, SUMinings, Bhclis, and yech. 

The sides, which are placed at the distance of five- 
elevenths of a part from the edges of the back and belly, 
must he one-third of a part in thickness. Their breadth, 
for violins and tenors, must be 6J parts at the button, 
diminisbing gradually to 6 parts at the neck ; but, for 
violoncellos and double-basses, 12 parts at the button, 
diminishing gradually to llj parts at the neck. 

The side-liniugs should be one-half of a part thick, and 
about a part and a half broad. 

The upper block must he 10 parts hroad^nd 4 thick, and 
the lower block, 8 parts broad and 4 thick ; their depth 
should conform'to the width of the sides. The four comer 
blocks, too, must be 8 parts broad, and shaped as in Fig. 3, 
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*wlierel)y tlie interior of tlie instriiment acquires the form, of 
a guitar. 

The length of the neck must be 26 parts, measuring from 
the body of the instrument to the nut. 

"With the exceptions above stated, the present description 
applies equally to the tenor, violoncello, and double-bass. 


No. H 

rUBTHEE NOTICE OF THE CEE3IONESE MAKEBS ANB 
SOilB OTHEBS. 

The author having mentioned so few of the Cremonese 
makers in the 3rd chapter of this book, a brief notice of 
others, extracted from the highly interesting work of M. 
Fetis, on the celebrated Stradivarius,* will doubtless be 
acceptable to the reader. 

But before giving particulars of the Cremonese, a refer- 
ence must be made to the eai’her school of Brescia, which 
included several makers of excellence, at the head of whom 
must he placed : — 

Gas^jar, Gaspard or Gasparo dl SalOf so named from his 
having been bom in the little town of Salo, on the lake 
Garda, in Lombardy. He worked at Brescia from 1560 to 
1610, and was particularly renowned for his viols, bass- 
viols, and violoni, or douhle-hass viols. Some violins exist 


Antoine Stradivari, Indiier cel^re: pricidi de Jdeckefrclies 
liMoriques et crituiues siir Vorigine et Us transformations des imtru- 
‘iMiiU d archet, Paris, 1856 1 a translation of which, by the editor, 
bas been published by Messrs. Cocks and Co, 
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of hii make wkidh are highly diflimguiabed for their fine 
Soality of tone. 

Oiotannt Pooh Magmt or Zlaggmi tos bom at Bregma, 
and worked there from about 1590 to 164B He is particu 
larly distmgmahed for Ins Tiohns, whioh are of a large 
pattern and have mimlar dnneosioiis and analogons wort: 
m a nshi p to those of Gaspar di Sale whose pupil he probably 
was.^ 

Pxetro Santo Jljotgtm another TnoVffr of Brescia^ 
probably of the scune funily as &6 preceding worked m the 
seventeenth century Althoagb b^ made viohns he is ohiefry 
odebrated for hia double baasee which are renowned m Italy 
as the beet mstnunenta of class. 

J 2 vietta Budutm and Matt^o Bente of the school of Breseta, 
frounahed about 1580 Ihey aore both artists of merit, though 
i nfer i or to Qiov P Magim. The matrumenls of Bente are 
sSH Bougjit for by those who form eoDeotaons. 

The foundar of &e great school of Qremona and head of 
the celebrated Amati fomily was — 

Andrew (Andreas) Amat who descended from an ancient 
femily of Cremona. The exact dafo of hm birth m unknown 
but it must have been durnig the first twenty years of the 
sixteenth oentnry He probably died about 1580 

Jerome (Hyeronnnns) and Anthony (Antomos) Amaii 
were the sous of Andrew Anthony was bom at Cremona, 
about 1550 He succeeded his father and was for some 
tune m parineirslup with lus brother Jerome The violms 
made by them during this period ore highly esteemed. On 

* Jjeianio of Poaatv a o ontanp ow a y oC Hagan, made 

viohnB from 1570 to aboot 1020 bat, w he worked at nodom and 
without detenmnate pimozplei, lam inatnnaenti an wduaLeii, and 
are not even for aa objeoti of canonty — 




tliG marriage of Jerome, tlie brothers separated. Antliony 
Amati probably died in 1635, as none of Ms instruments 
bear a later date. His brother Jerome died in 1638.'*' 

Among the pupils of Jerome and Anthony Amati we must 
notice Gioucchbio or Gwfi'ctlo Cappa^ who flourished at 
Cremona in 1590. In 1640 he established himself at 
Piedmont, and there founded the school of Saluzzio, where 
the reigning prince then dwelt. He made a great number 
of instruments, and formed good pupils, among whom are 
Acero and SapinOj whose productions, though not equal to 
those of the Amati family, are still esteemed. The best 
instruments of Cappa are his violoncellos. 

Xicholas (Xieholaus) Amati, the son of Jerome, and the 
most celebrated of all the makers of tMs name, was bom 
Sep. 3rd, 1596, and died Aug. 12th, 1684; at the age of 
88 years, according to the registers of the cathedral of 
Cremona. 

Jerome Amati, the son of the pi'eceding Nicholas, worked 


^ These particulars, as before observed, are drawn from the work 
of M. Fetis. However, a well-known amateur, the late Rev. R. P. 
Elwin, in a letter addressed to the editor in 1848, mentions two 
violins which had fallen under Ms notice. The first (then belonging 
to Dr. Sommerville, of Stafford) bore the following label: ^‘Antonim 
ti Myeronimns F. (ratres) Amati, Cremonenses, et Andrem Fil (ii). F. 
1648.” The second, formerly the property of Wilhelm Cramer, 
father of the late Francois Cramer, and, in 1848, in the possession 
of ]Mr. George Yyall, of Norwich, had a similar label, except that 
the date was 1691. Mr. Elwin likewise quotes two other instru- 
ments, and gives the names of their possessoia, from which it would 
appear that both Anthony and Jerome had each a son named 
Xicholas. The labels stand thus : “ Xicholaus Amatus C^'emonen: 
Hijeronlmi JUius, et Antoiiii Xejjos. Fecit 1679;” and Mcholaus 
Amatus, Antonii jilius, ac Hyeronimi Xepos, in Cremona, 1644.” 
Again, he mentions another with a label precisely similar to the 
last, but dated 1665. All these instruments he believed to be 
genuine ; but query ? — Tn 
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Peter Gnamerius, son of Joseph, and 

grandson of Andrew, of Cremona,., from 1725 to 1740 
Santo Serafino, of Yenice from 1730 to 1745 

AntJiomj (Antonio) Stradivari or Stradlvarius^ was born 
in 1644. His early violins were made like those of his mas- 
ter, Xicholas Amati, and signed with his name. In 1670 he 
first began to sign his instruments with his own name. 
Boring the following twenty years, to 1690, he only produced 
a few. The year 1690 was one of transition in his career, 
hut still he preserved the traditions of the Amati school, and 
his violins of this period are commonly called Stradivarius-< 
Amatis. His finest instruments were constructed from 1700 
to 1725 ; during the subsequent five years, to 1780, the 
workmanship of them is not of so high an order ; and in 1730, 
or even a little earlier, the impress of Stradivarius is almost 
entirely lost. The instruments were then evidently made by 
less able hands ; many, however, were signed by him as 
having been made under his direction, sub discipUna 
StradivariV In others we recognize the hand of Carlo 
Bergonzi, and of the sons of Stradivarius — Omohono and 
Brancesco, 

After the death of Stradivarius, the instruments remain- 
ing unfinished in his workshop were completed by his sons. 
The greater number of them bear his name ; and hence the 
uncertainty and confusion in regard to the productions of 
the last period. 

Stradivarius made but few tenors, and all of a large form. 
He made a greater number of violoncellos, which are of two 


* This is the correct Itjdian or Latin orthography, of which 
Sti'aclimrhis, as used by the author of this work, is evidently a 
corniption. — Tn 
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dimensions ; one large, which were formerly called basses ; 
the other smaller, and properly called violoncellos. These 
instruments are greatly superior to all others of this class. 

The discovery of a violin, of the date of 1736, and in 
which Stradivarius has stated his age, proves that he 
finished the instrument when he was 92 years old I He 
had prepared his tomb in 1729 ; but, strange to say, neither 
the remains of himself nor those of his children, were 
deposited therein. He was buried Dec. 19th, 1737, and 
therefore probably died on the 17th or 18th of the same 
month. His family consisted of three sons and one 
daughter ; of whom, two of the former worked in their 
father’s shop until his death. 

At the head of the best pupils of Stradivarius must be 
placed Joseph Guarnerius and Carlo Bergonzi, The latter 
was the more exact imitator of ids master, and made excel* 
lent instruments, Francesco Stradivarim also made good 
violins, which, from about 1725 to 1740, bear his name ; 
other productions, achieved in conjunction with his brother 
Oimhono^ bear the inscription ‘‘ Sotto la disciplina d* A. 
StradlvariuSj Cremona^ 

Oniohono Stradivarius occupied himself more particularly 
with the repair and fitting up of instruments, than with their 
manufacture. He died in the beginning of June, 1742, and 
was buried on the 9th. His Brother Francis only survived 
him eleven months, as he was interred on the 13th of May,. 
1743. Both rest in the same tomb with their father. 

The other immediate pupils of Stradivarius are : — Michael 
Angelo Bergonzi, of Cremona; Laurence Guadagnini, of 
Cremona ; Francis Gohetti, of Yenice ; Alexander Galiano, 


This name is usually written Gaglkmo, — Tr, 
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of Jvaples They are ranged in the following chronological 
order according to their productions — 


Ist 

2nd 

8rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th. 

m 


Franciscns G-ohettns Yenetus 1690 to 1720 

Alexander Galianus Neapoli 1695 to 1/25 

tiorenzo Guadagmni Cremonse 1695 to 1740 

Homohonns Stradivanns ) sub disciphna ) 1700 to 

Franciscns Stiadivarms > A Stradivaru ) 1725 

Homobonns Stradivanns Cremona 1725 to 1740 

Franciscns Stradivanns Cremonse 17*^5 to 1730 

Carlo Bergonzi Cremonae 1720 to 1750 

iMichael Angelo Bergonzi Cremonee 1725 to 1750 


Of the Italian violin makers of the third rank some have 
been raised m the Amati school and others have been formed 
by the immediate pupils of Ant Stradivari They may be 
ranged in the following chronological order — 


Pietro della Costa of Trevisa 
Michael Angelo Garani of Bologna 
David Techier of Eome 
Carlo Giuseppe Testore of Milan 
Carlo Antomo Testore of Milan 
Paolo Antomo Testore of Milan 
Hicolo Gahano of ^aples 
Gennaro Gahano of Naples 
Spixitus Snrsano of Com (Cuneo) 

Tomaso Balestiere of Mantua 

Ferdinando Gahano son of Nicolo of Naples 

Giovanm Battista Guadagnmi of Piacenza 

Carlo LandoM of Milan 

Alessandro Zanh of Mantua 

Daurentius Stunonus (Storiom) of Cremona 


1660 to 1680 
1685 to 1715 
1690 to 1735 
1690 to 1700 
1700 to 1730 
1710 to 1745 
1700 to 1740 
1710 to 1750 
1714 to 1720 
1720 to 1750 
1740 to 1780 
1755 to 1785 
1750 to 1760 
1770 

1780 to 1795 


* This seems to be a typographical error It should evideutly be 
1740 from what is stated at p 67 — Tr 
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Some violin makers born in foreign countries have been 
formed m Italy m the school of A^mati or in that of Ant 
Stradivari At the head of these must be placed Jacob 
Stainer the founder of the Tyrolese school vho v'oiLed 
during his youth at Cremona under Nicholas Amati The 
genuine instruments of this maker have been classed mto 
thiee epochs To the first belong the violms dated from 
Ciemona aU of which have written labels signed with the 
hand of Stainer these are of the greatest ranty So much 
ohscuiity reigns over the second epoch of Stainer s career 
that we can only say he hved and laboured at Absom (his 
native place) from 1650 to 1667 It is said that he was here 
assisted by his brothei Maik Stamer who was a monk 
Aceoidmg to tradition Stamei retired to a Benedictine con 
vent after the death of his wife and there ended his days 
In this seclusion he determined on closing his caieer by 
the manufacture of twelve violins of superior fimsh which 
he sent to the twelve E ectois of the empire M Fetis saw 
one of these msti aments m 1817 and speaks most highly 
both of its quality of tone and \ainish 

Matthias Alhani who sprang from the school of Stainer 
was horn at Botzen or Bolzano m the Italian Tyrol and 
died at the same place in 1673 His son also named 
Mattlaas was bom at Botzen m the middle of the seventeenth 
century Affcei learning his trade from his father he worked 
m the Cremonese manufactories and made many mstru 
ments which have been esteemed neaily equal to the Amah 
Violms 

* B Davidson (see The Violin p 141) says Stamer was first a 
pupil of Anthony and afterwards of Nich las ^mat L tliomona 
grajplue fp 58) denies this w toto and say that he was a pupil of 
Albcin f The read r can place what reliance he thinks p oper on 
these statements . — Tr 


2 
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There was anotlier Albani, who worked in Sicily, during 
the first half of the seventeenth century. Nothing is known 
of his life, nor is his Christian name given in the \iolin quoted 
by Fetis. 

2[aWda$ Klotz^ a Tyrolean maker, was the best pupil of 
Stainer. He worked from 1670 to 1696. Other instruments 
of later date, bearing the same name, are believed to have 
been made by his sons ; who did not set their own names to 
the violins and tenors which they made until the death of 
their father. The names of Ms sons were George, Sebastian, 
and Etjitiu. 

Among the foreigners to Italy who worked under Ant. 
Stradivari, we remark — 

2Inlard, who made violins, first at Paris and afterwards 
at Nancy, from 1680 to 1720. 

Ambrose Decomhre, of Toumay, who, in retening to Ms 
country, worked from 1700 to 1735, and whose basses are 
much esteemed. 

Francis Lnj}ot, of Stutgard, who worked there from 1725 
to 1750, He was the father of him of the same name who 
established himself in Paris in the second half of the 
eighteenth century.* 

John Tuillaume, of Mirecourt, who made good instru- 
ments from 1700 to 1740. 

We now come to mention the family of Gitarnerl or 
Giiarnerius, which furnished several distinguished makers 
of violins. The head of the family was : — 

Amlreic Giiarnerius, bom at Cremona in the first part of 


* And to whom the Ahhe Sihire was indebted for the greater 
portion of his work, entitled La CMlonomk, mi U parfait Luthier 
Paris, 1806.— Tr. 
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the seventeenth century. He was one of the first pupils 
of Nicholas Amati, and worked firom 1650 to about 1695. 
His instruments rank in commerce among those of the 
second class. 

Joseiiili Guamerim is generally considered the eldest son 
of Andrew, and is said to have been brought up under his 
father. He worked from 1690 to 1730. He did not follow 
Andrew’s model ; hut first imitated Stradivarius, and after- 
wards his cousin, who was named Joseph, like himself. 
His instruments are of good qualit}-, and esteemed. 

Peter Guarneriits, the second son of Andrew, worked from 
1690 to 1725. His first productions are dated Cremona; 
hut later he settled at Mantua. 

There was another Peter Gmrnerim, the son of Joseph, 
and grandson of Andrew. He made violins and basses at 
Cremona from 1725 to 1740. 

Joseph Anthony Guarneriiis (called *^del Jesiij' on 

t 

account of the initials L H. S. which occur on the labels of 
his instruments) was the nephew of Andrew, and the most 
renowmed of all those hearing his name. He was bom at 
Cremona, June 8th, 1683, became a pupil of Ant. Stradi- 
varius, and worked at Cremona from 1725 to 1745. His 
early instruments are not much esteemed, hut those which 
followed a few years later are highly prized, especially those 
which are of a large model, and which are considered equal 
in merit to those of his celebrated master. 

In the latter part of his life, he produced mstruxneuts 
altogether inferior to those which have caused his name to 
be so highly regarded. This has been attributed to his idle 
and dissolute habits, and to his having been imprisoned 
'during several years for some cause still unknown. While 
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in confinement, it is stated tliat the daughter of the gaoler 
procured wood and some wretched tools, and that she 
assisted him in his work. The girl also purchased varnish 
for him, sometimes from one maker and sometimes from 
another, and sold the instruments at a low price, in order 
to procure some relief in his misery. If all this ha 
true, it accounts for the great change in the merits of his 
instruments, compared with those which he had before 
made. 

Some of the Italians have imitated this maker, particularly 
Faul Anthony Testore, of Milan ; Charles Ferdinand Landolji, 
of Milan; and Laurence Storioni, of Cremona. All their 
instruments, however, rank among those of the third class.* 


No. ni. 

S03IE ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEEIMENTS MABE BT THE LATE 
FFLIX SAFAjRT. 

(Bom, June, 30, 1791. Died, March, 1841.) 

The highly important character of the acoustical investi- 
gations of M- Savart, relative to the structure of bow- 
instruments, cannot fail to interest all those who desire to 


* In M. Gallay’s work, Zes Luthiers Italiennes aux 17® tt 18® 
Sidles (Paris, 1869), Carlo Bergonzi and Domenico Montagnana are 
mentioned as immediate pupils of Joseph Guamerius. Carlo Ber- 
gonzi is, however, usually held to he a pupil of Stradivarius (see 
ante, p. 67). Montagnana, who worked at Cremona and Venice 
from 1700 to 1740, has left instruments of a very high order ; his 
basses, in particular, being excellent. — Tr, 
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become acquainted witli the causes — so far as they have 
yet been ascertained — ^which tend to render some violins 
(and chiefly those of the renowned Italian makers) so greatly 
superior to others. It must, however, be remembered that, 
in all scientific researches, and specially in those of such 
extreme delicacy as are connected with the phenomena of 
sound, absolute ceHainty in the deductions drawn from 
experiments is not, or at least ought not to he, professed : 
for the wisest philosophers may, and often do, find it neces- 
sary to relinquish former opinions — ^though apparently well- 
founded — and to adopt others which subsequent investiga- 
tions prove to be more correct. 

And so it was with M. Savart, whose early researches, in 
1817, led him to conclude that the violin would be improved 
by taking the form of a trapezoid ;♦ in pursuance of which 
idea, he himself made an instrument, differing from the 
ordinary shape of the violin in the following particularst : — 
1st, the back and belly were fiat, and narrowed at the end 
which joined the neck, than at the other on which the chin 
rested ; 2ndly, the bass-bar was set in the middle of the 
belly, tinder the joint ; Brdly, the sound-holes were cut 
straight, in the direction of the grain; 4thly, the sound- 
post was placed very near one of the sound-holes ; Sthly, 
the sides were made straight and deeper than usual, and, as 
this interfered with the action of the bow, on the two outer 
strings, fithly, a higher bridge was adopted to meet the 


^ For drawings and a more copious deseiiption'of this instrunient, 
together with much interesting matter connected witk Savart^ 
experiments, see liis JtfdTOOirc sur to- C07istTucti07i des instTHMents 
cordes etd archet, Paris, 1819, mentioned on the following page. Tr, 
f See an article on the subject in the Magazine of Science^ YdL T. 
pp. London, 1844.’ ;2V* 
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difficnlty. In 1819 Savart presented a memoir on the 
subject of Ms vioHn to the French Academy of Sciences, 
who appointed a commission to report upon it. The violin 
was tried and re-tried before the members of the Commis- 
sion, by M- Lefebure, who also compared it with the fine 
instrument on which he was accustomed to perform ; and 
the result was, that the new violin was pronounced equal, 
if not superior, to the other.* 

hiotwithstanding tMs flattering commendation, M. Savart 
still continued Ms researches ; and, on minutely examining 


* In 1817 and 1S19, M. Chanot, a naval officer and musical 
amateur, also received the highest praise from the Eoyal Academy 
of Fine Arts, in Paris, on the trial of his newly-constructed violins 
before a commission of that body. These instruments differ frpm 
the ordinary form of violins in several respects ; and the considera- 
tions which led to some of the changes appear to have been almost, 
if not entirely, identical with those ■which occasioned the variations 
m Savart’s trape 2 X)id violin ; but, notwithstanding the enthusiasm 
wMch they at first created, M. Fetis assures us that no one would 
now give 10 francs for one of them, except as a mere curiosity. It 
seems that JM, Chanot at first proposed to add frets to the finger- 
board ; but this, being justly disapproved of by the Academy, was 
afterwards abandoned. 

The peculiarities of these ms-fcrmnents were, then, as follow : 

1. The corners, with the inner blocks, were rejected, and the 
violins assumed the outline of a guitar, having the sides similarlv 
bent. 

^ ± The edges, instead of projecting beyond the sides, were 
finished off sqnare, with an inlaying of hard wood all round, like the 
edges of a gnitar. 

3. Instead of sound-holes of the ordinary form, the new violin 
had openings of about the same length as usual, parallel to the 
sides, and as near the bendings as possible. Their shape was con- 
sequently that of a segment of a circle. 

4. The hass-bar was placed in the middle of the belly, just upon 
the joint. 

5. A screw was placed in the end of the tafi-piece, near the 
button, wMch, by pressing on the belly, lifted the tail-piece, so as to 
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the instnunents of Stradivarins, Grnanierins, &c,, new light 
burst upon him, and the pre-eminent skill of these renowned 
makers soon became manifest. 

For a full detail of the valuable results which now followed 
his investigations, the reader is referred to the works named 
in the note at page 32, as space can here only be afforded 
for the principal features. 

The use of different lands of wood for the hack and belly 
of violins appears to have been adopted on good grounds. 
For the belly, as is known, deal is employed ; for the back, 
or sometimes beech ; the former, however, being used 
in all the best instruments. Deal is preferable to every other 
wood for the belly, on account of its feeble density, and 


prevent the strings forming too great an angle in passing over tho 
bridge, and so causing too great a pressure on the belly. 

6. Beneath the sound-post, Mid passing out through the hack of 
the vioHn, was a screw, by means of which the pressure of the 
souacl-post against the belly could he augmented or diminished. 

Subsequently, namely, id 1819, the following changes were also 
made : — 

7. The tail-piece and button were discarded, and the strings 
attax3lied to the belly of the violin, midway between the outer edge 
and the bridge. The belly was veneered with a strip of hard wood, 
both inside and outside ; then holes and slits were pierced quite 
through to receive the strings, which passed over a Httle nut (form- 
ing part of the upper veneer) on to the bridge. 

8. The bar was shaped in the form of an arch. It passed under 
the left foot of the bridge, near the G- string, and approached the 
middle at the extremities. 

9. The sound-post was placed in front of the bridge, instead of 
behind, as usual. 

See Description des Machines^ etprocidics specrfiis dans les Brevets 
dTiiveniioii, &c. Tome xv., pp, 161—179. Paris, 18128. 

The criticism of M. Fetis on these instruments (some of which 
possess an excellent tone) is not quite home out by facts, as ^Ir. 
George Chanot, of London, informs me he has sold two of them for 
£12 and £8 respectively. — Tr. 
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particularly for its elasticity- Its resistance to fiexion is greater 
not only than that of any other "wood, but also than that of 
many metallic bodies. It is eg^iial to that of glass and even 
steel, vrith the additional merit of very great lightness ; and 
Sound is propagated in it "with the same degree of rapidit}* 
as in the other substances above-named. This is proved by 
taking three rods of e^ual size, one of glass, another of 
steel, and a third of deal (cut in the direction of the fibres), 
and causing them to vibrate longitudinally or transversely, 
so as to make them produce the same mode of vibratory 
division ; when it will be found that the sound rendered by 
all three is precisely the same. 

In maple, the propagation of sound is much less rapid 
fhg-n in deal. In the latter it is from 15 to 16J times 
quicker than in air; while, in the former, it is only 10 
or 12 times quicker, in the direction of the fibres. Hence 
it follows, that if we take two rods of precisely the same 
dimensions, one of deal and the other of maple, and put 
both into vibration, the sound of the deal rod wiU be 
decidedly more acute than that of the other.* Conse- 
quently, the pieces forming the belly and the back of the 


* This fact, as declared by Savart, should be well remembered, as 
it tends to throw a light on the circumstance that M. F^tis, both in 
his Rapport sur Us irntnuyienis de Mmiqiie (Exp. XJniv. de Paris, 
1835) and in his book on Antonio Stradivari (English Edit, p. S3), 
states, when the hack and belly were severally put into vibration, 
the former was exactly one tone lower than the latter ; while Savart 
himself is made to say, in the analysis of his lectures given in the 
French paper, L'lmtltut (No. 321, for Feb. 20, 1840, p. 70), pre- 
cisely the reverse. Now, it is necessary to observe, that at least two 
errors of a gross description occur in the analysis above-named, 
which have been most faithfuly preserved in the German transla- 
tion mentioned in the note at p. 32. This naturally creates a 
suspicion in regard to the disagreement between the statements of 
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violin being exactly of tbe same size, do not possess an 
identical intonation. 

If tbe back and tbe belly were both made of deal, or the 
former of a thinner plate of maple than usual, in order to 
obtain the two pieces in unison, Savart's experiments 
showed him that the tone of a violin so formed would be 
feeble and mediocre. It then became necessary to ascertain 
in what relation of sound the back and belly should stand 
to each other, before they are united. For this purpose 
Savart closely examined and experimented upon several 
valuable instruments by Stradivarius and Guamenus, and 
discovered that there should be the difference of a tone 
between them : for, if less than that, beats were occasioned; 
and, if more, the vibrations coalesced with difficulty intc^ 
the unison. 

In order to obtain the true sounds of the back and belly, 
these pieces were placed in a vice, between two bits of cork 
shaped like a cone, at a point where two nodal lines, one 
transversal and the other longitudinal, crossed each other. 
This was ascertained in the usual way, by sprinkling the 


Fetis and Savart; while, with the German translation in their 
hands, it is not surprising that several modern German authors 
have given precisely the same account of the relative vibrations of 
the back and belly as that attributed to Savarfc. Hence the counter 
statement of .Fetis has been deemed inaccurate ; but, iiiier)j ? The 
late J. B. Tuillaume not only supplied Savart with violins to 
experiment upon, but also induced F^tis to put together the 
materials relating to Stradivari, which he (Vnillanme) had coUected 
during his journeys into liily ; and being an able man in his art, 
and an enthusiastic lover of the scientific researches into violin 
iY> airing s conducted by his friend Savart, he could most easily have 
corrected Fetis, had he considered his statement erroneous. Other 
reasons could be adduced in favour of the statement made by M. 

'^5tis ; but, to save further detail, the above must suffice.— iTn 
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STirface witJli very fine sajid, and putting tlie pieces into vibra- 
tion by a violin bow applied to tbe edges ; and the same 
nodal system being produced in each, the relative difference 
of pitch was easily found by means of the bow. 

Savart remarks that the fibres of the deal should be per- 
fectly parallel to the axis of the violin, and the different parts 
very symmetrical. In order, also, to judge the better of tbe 
relative merits of different pieces of deal, he directs to take 
a rectangular rod of each, of exactly the same dimensions, 
and worked up in the direction of the fibres, to put them 
into vibration longitudinally, and to select that which gives 
the highest sound. Such a rod may then be kept, as a stan- 
dard of comparison, for future use. 

The intensity of the sounds rendered by a violin was 
found, by Savart, to depend on tbe mass of air which is con- 
tained within the instrument itself, and which must be in a 
certain relation with the other parts. “When this either 
exceeds or falls short of a given quantity, a detrimental effect 
on the tone is produced, as some ingeniously conducted 
experiments fully proved. 

The sound yielded by the mass of air in several violins of 
Stradivarius was always found to be equal to that having 
512 vibrations in a second, and answering to the pitch of 
middle C when these instruments were made ; but, in 1838, 
when Savart made his experiments, it agreed with the B 
natural below; and, from the constant rise in pitch which 
has since taken place, it is now nearly in unison with B fiat. 
The same result, as to pitch, was obtained when the back and 
belly of these violins were put into combined vibration, the 
sound yielded being equal to that of the mass of air, or 612 
xibrations in a second. This, indeed, was found to be a 
general law, no matter what was the form of the violin ; thj' 



mass of air within the instruinent, and the eomhined vibration 
of the hack and belly, giving the same sound ; and thus 
forming a system of which the various parts i*e-acted on each 
other. 

The dimensions of the/-holes exercise an important influence 
on the mass of air contained within the instrument. Thus, 
if we stick a piece of paper over one of the /-holes, the sound 
of the mass of air is sensibly lowered : consequently, if these 
holes are made smaller than usual, the sound of the air be- 
comes more grave ; while, if, on the contrary they are made 
larger, it is more acute. Hence it happened that the mass 
of air in the large -modelled violins of Magini, which Savart 
examined, and which might naturally have been expected to 
render a lower sound than tihe C of 512 vibrations, neverthe- 
less produced one more acute, namely D, because the/-holes 
were made larger than those of Stradivarius. 

From the foregoing particulars it will be seen that it is 
possible to make violins of any forfn, provided the conditions 
mentioned be carefully observed. Thus, the height of the 
sides must be so proportioned to the size and thickness of 
the hack and belly, as to enclose a mass of air which shall 
render a sound equal to 512 vibrations in a second ; which, 
however, admits of modification (as in the violins of hlagini 
above-named), by the size of the /-holes.* But afl changes 
of form produce an effect on ihe quality of the tone ; and it 


^ Excellent violins may be made in another key, by constructing 
them like those of Stradivarius, and taking care to preserve the 
same proportional dimensions, so that their relation may be as the 
vibrations of 0 natural to the new key. Por example, violins may 
be made, the dimensions of which are to those of Stradivarius, as 
512 is to the number of vibrations of, it may be, C flat ; and then 
put the enclosed mass of air in 0 flat. 
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lias been remarked tiiat the more a maker differs from tlie 
excellent proportions of the ancient models, the worse his 
instraments become. 

In regard to the sonnd-post, Savart says, it mnst not be 
sapposed that it acts merely as a conductor of sound, serving 
only to propagate the motion ; because, if placed outside the 
violin, its action still remains the same. This be ascertained 
by a peculiar contrivanee'suited to the object he had in view. 
He farther proved it by removing the sound-post, and placing 
a heavyweight on the belly of the viohn, which then sounded 
just as if the post had remained in its usual place, until the 
weight employed exceeded a certain limit. 

By several other mteresting and very delicate experiments, 
Savart found that the chief function of the sound-post is to 
render normal the vibrations of the back and belly ; the 
transversal oscillations of which produce in the sound-post 
a longitudinal motion, which, re-acting on that of the back 
and beUy, occasions in them a normal movement.^ 

Another and no less important function of the sound-post 
is, to preserve the right foot of the bridge, behind which it is 
always placed, in a state of almost complete immobility, in 
order that the leffe foot may (as in the instrument called the 
Dianne) communicate its movements to the bass-bar. 


* In regard to the term normal, as used by Savart, it is necessary 
to make a few remarks in this place, as Mr. P. Davidson, in his 
book on The Violin (Glasgow, 1871), p. 70, says: “Bishop, the 
translator of Otto’s work, was evidently not aware of Savart’s 
meaning.” The editor having failed to elicit from Mr. D. the 
proof of Ms assertion, the reader may safely place the statement in 
the same category with others in that book, snch as “ do 4® represents 
4 feet, or middle C,” p. 73 (middle C, as is well known, answering 
to the 2 feet measure I) ; “a reed pipe consists of a free reed in com- 
munication with a column of air above it,” p. 77 (the striUng reed 
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This bar has the effect of producing, bhroughout the length 
of the violin, the vibration which is communicated to it by the 
bridge. It vibrates in its entirety, without any division, and 
so does the belly of the instrument. 

The bridge, which at first sight might be thought to be 
only a necessary support for the strings, exercises an immense 
influence, both in its form and in its supposed merely orna- 
mental cuttings, on the q[uality of the tone of a violin. Various 
forms have been successively adopted for it, of which engrav- 
ings may be seen in the work of M. Fetis on Antonio Stra- 
divari, but that which is now generally followed has been 
proved to be the most satisfstctory ; and any alteration made 
in it tends materially to affect the sonority of a good instru- 
ment. Savart found that when he took a plain piece of wood, 
of the size of a bridge, and glued it on a violin, the instrument 
had scarcely any sound. It became better when legs were 
formed to it ; and, when too lateral cuttings were made, the 
tone assumed some degree of value, which increased as the 
bridge was gradually brought into the usual form. A succes- 
sion of other experiments all tended to prove, that any change 
made either in the Mnd of wood, or in the form of the bridge, 
was invariably attended with a detrimental effect upon the 
quality of the tone. 

being that in general use, and the- free species the rare exception, in 
organ pipes, at least in Great Britain), &c. ! 1 

Of the three kinds of vibration now recognized — ^the longitudinal 
(in flat surfaces, also called tangential^ the rotarg (or that in which 
the vibrating part moves alternately to the right and the left), and 
the transvers ^ — the first two were discovered hy Chladni (who 
died in 1826), while the third — ^the transversal—has been known to 
■scientific writers for a period now amountiBg to centuries, and hence 
■some French authors and others have termed it normal. Behold, 
then, the profundity on which Mr. B. has thought it requisite to 
comment ! See Bindsexl’s AkvMik^ Potsdam, 1889, pp. 30, d. eeg, — Tr. 
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Tiie same rTn'iII wMch presided over tlie constrnetion of all 
the parts of bow-instruments, particularly of the violin, has 
established the form of the neck, and determined the nature 
of the wood of which it is made. All has been nicely cal- 
culated, in order that the vibratory action of this part of the 
instrument might be in relation with the movements of the 
sonorous body, the sound-post, the bridge, and the strings. 

Although unperceived, incessantflexionsandretumstake place 

in the neck of a violin, under the action of the bow upon the 
strings, and these movements re-act upon the whole structure 
of the instrument. "When the neck is made either of too 
stiff, or of too soft wood, its vibrations remarkably change 
the nature and character of the sounds produced. 

All that has been here related is likewise applicable to the 
other how-instruments, brief particulars of which, drawn from 
Savart, will now be given. 

Tenors. The mass of air in a Tenor should render a sound 
a fifth below that of the C of a violin, conseijuently the F of 
341.33 vibrations in a second, answering very nearly to om* 


present E fiat : ; 


but, the instrument-makers being 


unacquainted with these principles, it is found that the 
greater number of Tenors give precisely the same sound as 
the violin C, of 512 vibrations. 


This circTunstanee caused the late J. B. Vuillaume, in 1855, to 
intradnce a new model for the tenor, which was very broad and 
high, and somewhat more difficult to play. Four of these instru- 
ments, which possessed a fine and powerful tone, were tried in the 
concerts held at the Brussels Conservatory, and produced an effect 
equal to eight of the ordinary kind. — ^Another novelty of this sort 
was the Violon-Tenor of M. Dubois, sen., the four strings of which 
were tuned an octave below those of the violin. See GretscheFs 
edition of Wettengel’s Lelirhiich, 1869, p. 221. — 2V. 
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"VidloTicellos sliotQd be so constructed tbat tbe mass of air 
"within them might yield a sound corresponding to the F of 
170.66 vibrations in a second, agreeing very nearly with E 

fisit of our present pitch. If their dimensions 

|5p- 

"were in due proportion to those of violins, the back and beUy 
should be 35 inches long, and 20 wide; while they are 
ordinarily hut 26 or 27 long, and 15 or 16 wide. As a com- 
pensation for this, however, the sides are made deeper, being 
4 inches instead of 3 ; and, in thus angmenting them, the 
makers have heen able, without, perhaps, knowing why, to 
X^roduce a satisfactory result ; hy causing the enclosed mass 
of air to render a sound very nearly a twelfth below that of 
the mass contained in a violin, as indeed the instruments re- 


quire. 

Douhle^hasses* Up to the present time ihese instruments 
have not attained the same degree of perfection as others 
played with a bow. They are made of all sizes, and strung 
and tuned differently in different countries.’^* Some of the 
best instruments of this class, by Uaspard di Salo and Magini, 
are said to have been originally made for double-bass viols, 
with large necks, and mounted with six strings ; but, in more 
recent times, they have heen furnished with smaller necks 
and strung as double-basses. 


In the London E^ddbition of 1851, a monster donble-bass, 
mounted with three strings, was shown by M. YniUaume, who gave 
it the name of Octo-bcm. This instroment was both more powerful 
and also descended several notes lower than the ordinary double-bass. 
The so-raJled Pedal-hem of the above-named M. Dubois, which was 
brought forward at one of the subsequent Exhibitions in Paris, was 
intended as a snbstitute for the organ in the orchestra. See Gret- 
schel’s book, as above, p. 224. — 2V. 
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No. IV. 

OF THE BOW. 

llthoBgli the violms of Amati, Stradivarius, and otners 
named in the third chapter of this work, are still regarded 
as the finest ever mamifaetTired, the bows in nse at the time 
the above makers fionrished have justly given place to those 
of modem days. Indeed, firom the time of Corelli to the 
present period, constant changes have been made in the form 
and increased length of the bow, until it has at last been 
bronght — chiefly by the labours of Francis Tourte, of Paris — 
to the high state of perfection in which the violinist now finds 
ii* 

The bow consists of the stick, into the upper part of which, 
called the head, one end of the hair is fastened by means of 
a small wooden plug. The other end of the hair is held by a 
projecting piece, termed the 7iut, which can be moved by 
means of the screw at the lower extremity of the stick, so as 
•to enable the player to tighten or slacken the hair at plea- 
sure. 

For the violin, tenor, and violoncello, bows of a similar 
make are used, the chief difference being in tbe length and 
thickness of the stick. They are all furnished with white 
horse-hair, and, when loose, the nearest approach of the stick 
io the hair should be exactly in tbe middle, between the head 
•and the nut. 

The violin bow is about twenty-seven inches long, and 


* See the drawings of bows in Plate 3 of Baillot’s ‘‘Art du 
TiotOB;” or tbe interesting book of M. F6tis, before-mentioned, on. 
Antonio Stradimri. — Tn 
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contains &oni 100 to 110 hairs.* The tenor bow only 
differs from it in having a somewhat thicker stick. The bow 
for the violoncello, besides having a thicker stick than either 
of those before named, is one or two inches shorter. The 
rlonMe-hass bow is shorter still, and has, of course, a thicker 
stick than that for the violoncello. It is made in a variety 
of forms, and supplied with black hair, as being much 
stronger than white. 

Tarious kinds of wood are used for how-sticks ; such as 
Brazil (or Fernambuc) wood, snake-wood, iron- wood, log- 
wood, &e. the best of which are the two first-named. The 
nut of the how is generally made either of ebony or ivory. 

Some of the finest modern bows are those made by the 
late J. B. Yuillaume, of Paris, + who has remedied two serious 
inconveniences under which they have laboured, as hitherto 
constructed : the first arising firom the difficulty experienced 
in arranging the hair so as to form a perfectly even surface 
throughout its length ; and the second, from the nut con- 
stantly changing its position, which necessarily alters the 
length of the hair ; and hence the performer, who ought 
always to keep his thumb close to the nut, is obliged to place 
it at different distances from the head of the how — ^which 
Varies the length, and consequently the weight, of this part 
of the stick, and is sufficient to affect the extreme sensibility 
of touch "which is in a manner transmitted firom the hand of 
the performer to the extremity of the bow. 


* This was the ntunher formerly, hut Ahrie says it is now froin 
175 to 250. See Die Violine, 2nd Edit., X874 P* 156.— Tr. 

t For full particnlars of the bo'V^ of the celebrated F. Tomte, the 
reader is referred to the work of Fetis, on Antonio Stradivari, 
(English Edit., p. 109). In England, the bows formerly manu- 
factured by John Dodd are highly esteemed. — Tr. 
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In tlie improved bows of Yuillaume, these inconveniences 
have been removed in the following manner : — the nut, wMcli 
is of ebony, is hollowed out internally, and permanently 
fixed to the stick, and the hair is fastened to a kind of 
interior nnt of brass, wMcb, as in ordinary bows, is moved 
backwards or forwards by means of tbe screw- 

It will be observed, on inspection, that tbe inner nut can 
be made to recede or advance by tbe requisite quantity, with- 
out the least variation in the length of that portion of the 
hair comprised between the head of the bow and tbe exterior 
nut. 

Tbe hair is firmly fixed to a kind of cylindiical nippers at 
each end, and the inner nut, together with the head of the 
bow, is pierced through to receive them ; so that the per« 
former himself can arrange the hair with the greatest facility^ 
and likewise renew it whenever he desires.* 

Steel bows have been invented by Yuillaume, which have 
met with the approbation of many of the first performers ; 
but they are not likely to supersede those made of wood, to 
which, in general, the preference seems to be given.f 


* Another invention for this purpose is that of Mr. Walker, 
Aberdeenshire, which consists of two small metal hinges, fixed 
respectively to the head and the nut of the bow, to receive the ends 
of the hair. — Tr. 

Brazil or steel bows, for ^dolin, tenor, or woloncelloj wdth fixed 
nuts, momited in silver, may be had of Messrs. Eobert Cocks & 
Co., price SOs. each. K’one are gennine without the name of 
Ynillanme. Prepared hanks of hair for the above bows, Is. Gd, 
Also the celebrated Stentor bows, recently imported, 14s. 

% nillaiiDiek copies of the iolins of Amati, Stradivarius, Cuar- 
neriiis, and Magini, £20 each ; and Yuillanme’s superfine Rosin, in 
boxes, 9d. each. 
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No. V. 

OF MUTES iJiU) FIDDLB-HOLDEES. 

In order to subdue tbe tone of the violin, a small metal 
or wooden clip, shaped somewhat like a double three- 
pronged fork, is, as every player knows, placed occasionally 
on the bridge ; the three prong-like portions of the mute 
passing between the four strings, on each side of the bridge, 
and thereby clipping it firmly. The term con sordino directs 
the player to apply the mute, and senza sordino to remove it. 

Complaint, however, having long been made of the incon- 
venience occasioned to the player, by the act either of 
applying or of removing the mute during performance, M. 
Vuillaume successfully overcame the difficulty, and, in 1867, 
brought forward his Sourdine pedale — or, as we call it in 
England, the CJiin-miUe — by means of which, and without 
the least interruption in the execution, the violinist is 
enabled, by the simple pressure of his chin upon the tml- 
piece, to bring tbe newly-designed mute into immediate 
contact with the bridge. The possibility of thus producing 
new and varied effects, both in orchestral music and in 
solos, will at once be obvious, and an additional charm will 
be thereby attained. 

The difficulty of holding the violin in a firm and uncon- 
strained manner with the chin, without bending down the 
head, so as to be able to pass the hand on the finger-board 
from one position to another, with perfect freedom, and at 
the same time without the danger of disturbing the instru- 
ment or the tranquillity of bowing, is so exceeding great, 
that the eminent violinist, L. Spohr, invented what he called 
a fiddle^holder ; which, on being fixed to the violin by a peg 
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passed into tlie hole usuallj occupied by the button, not 
only supplies the purpose of this button, by receiving the 
string or ^ire of tbe tail-piece, but rises above the latter in 
a convenient manner to meet tbe player’s cbin ; wbicb, rest- 
ing upon if, and not as heretofore on the heJhj of the violin, 
leaves this most important part free to vibrate, and thus 
adds both to the quality and volume of the tone.'" 

Another and more simple form of fiddle -holder has recently 
been made, for the celebrated performer "Wieniawski, by 
Mr. George Chanot, of London, vt^hich is readily fastened to 
the violin, on the left side of the tail-piece, without dis- 
turbing any part of the instrument, and can be as readily 
removed. This, in fact, constitutes its great merit, and 
should commend itself to every violinist. 


No. YI. 


LIST OF CLASSICAL WORKS FOR STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 

The following list of works is selected from Robert Cocks 
& Co.’s Catalogue of Music for .the Violin, Tenor, Violon- 
cello, and Double Bass, which is supplied gratis and post 
free, on application. 

Methods for the Violin, &c. 

Campagnoli (B.) A new and progressive Method on the s, d. 

Mechanism of Viohn-playing, edited by John Bishop ... 20 0 
Spohr (L.) Celebrated Violin School, edited by John Bishop SI 6 


* Drawings and a detailed description of this useful appendage 
may be seen in L. Spohr’s Violin School, translated hy the Editor, 
and published by Messrs. R. Cocks & Co. 
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Bode, Baillot, sad Kreutzer’sMeth.od of Learning the Violin, ». A 

edited by J. A. Hamilton ... ... ... 10 6t 

Supplement to ditto ... ... ... ... 3 q 

Paganini’s Method of Playing the Violin, hy Gnhr, edited by 
James CJlarke ... ... ... ... § 0 

Haimltoii’s Modem Instructions for tbe Violin ... 6 0 

Paicmi’s Easy Method for the Violin ... ... ... 2 0 

Guhr’s Method of Harmonics ... ... ... 4 0 

Bmni’sMethodfortheTenor, followed by 12 Studies ... 4 0 

Duport’s Essay on Eingering the Violoncello, and on the Con- 
duct of the Bow, translated from the original by John Bisbop 30 0 
Baillot, Levasseur, Catel, and Baudiot’s Method for the 
Violoncello, edited hy A Merrick ... ... ... 12 0 

Supplement to ditto ... ... ... ... ... g q 

Hus-Desforgea’ Instmction Book for the Violoncello ... 10 6 

Mine and Erolich’s Method for ihe'Bonble-bass, edited by J. 

A. Hamilton... ... ... ... S Q 

Violin Studks and Exercises. 

Campagnoli’s Seven Divertimentos for the Seven principal 
Positions, dedicated to Viotti ... ... ... ... 6 0 

PioriUo’s 36 celebrated Studies ... ... ... ... 8 0 

Ghys's 3 Grand Studies, two in the classical and one in the 
modem style, introducing ah the methods of staccato-bowing 
now in use. Op. 22 ... ... ... ... ... 4. O 

Kreutzer’s 40 Studies, fingered by his pupil, Olavel ... 8 0 

Exercises on Bowing... ... ... ... 7 6 

Mayaederis 6 Studies ... ... ... ... ... 4 O 

node’s 24 Grand Studies ... ... ... 10 6 


Duetts for Two Violins. 


Campagnoli’s 6 Progressive Duetts, Op. 14 ... 6 0 

Mayseder’s 3 Duetts, Ops. 30, 31, and32 ... ... each 4 0 

Pleyel’s 3 easy Duetts ... ... ... ... ... 3 0 

- — - ■■ 3 Ditto {2nd set) ... — ... ... 3 0 

6 Ditto, Op. 13 •.« ... ... ... 7 6 

ODitto, Op. 15 7 6 

6 Ditto, Op. 18 7 6 

SDitto, Op. 30 5 0 

6 Ditto, Op. 37 8 0 

Bode’s 3 Grand Duetts ... ... ... ... ... 6 0 

Holla’s 3 Grand Duetts as Studies ... ... ... 8 0 

Bomherg’s (A) 3 Duetts (1st set) ... ... ... 7 6 

Spohr’s 2 elegant Duetts ... ... ... ... 5 0 
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5. d. 

Scli’^?^-iTidl’s celebrated Duetts, 2 books ... eacb 4 0 

Viotti's 12 Duetts, Op, 1, 2 books ... ... ... 8 0 

6 Ditto, Op. 5, 2 books... ••• ... eacb 8 0 

6 Ditto, Op. 6, 2 books ... ... ... eacb 8 0 

3 Ditto, Op. 18 ... ... 8 0 

3Ditto, Op. 21 ' 8 0 

3 Ditto, Hommage a I’Amitie ... ... ... 8 0 

Duetts for Violin and Violoncello. 

Corelli’s 12 Grand Solos, a new edition by Czerny ... ... 10 6 

Pleyel’s 3 Duetts, Op. 12 ... ... ... 7 6 

Eomberg { A. and B. ) 3 Duetts, with Airs by Mozart ... 7 6 

a Duett ... ... ... ... 4 0 

Viotti’s 6 Duetts, Op. 6, 2 books ... ... ... eacb 8 0 

Duetts for Vhlinand Tenor, 

Mozart’s 2 original Duetts ... ... ... ... 7 6 

Trios for Two Violins and Violoncello. 

Beethoven’s easy Trio, Op. 55 ... ... ... ... 5 0 

Or for 2 Violins and Tenor ... 5 0 
Corelli’s 48 celebrated Trios, 4 books ... ... eacb 8 0 

Or the set complete in 3 vols... 24 0 

Pleyel’s 6 Trios, Op. 16, 2 books ... ... ... eacb 8 0 

3 Ditto, Op. 41 ... ... ... ... ... 7 6 

Viotti’s 6 Trios, Op. 2 ... ... ... ... ... 10 6 

3 Ditto, Op. 16; 3 Ditto, Op. 17; 3 Ditto, Op. 20; 

eacb Op. 8 0 

Trios for Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello. 

Beethoven’s 4 Grand Trios, edited by Bousselot ; ic., the 


three, Op. 9, 12s. — and the single oise ... ... 8 0 

Mozart’s Original Trio ... ... ... ... ... 6 0 

Pleyels 3 Trios, Op. 11 ... ... ... ... ... 6 0 

Quartetts. 

Beethoven’s Seventeen Quartetts, edited by Eonsselot ... £4 4 0 
ECaydn’s S3 Quartetts, with a Portrait of the Author, and 
a Catalogue Tbematique, complete in 4 vols. ... ...6 6 0 

Mozart’s 10 Quartette, 3 books of 3 Quartetts in each ... 0 15 0 
The Single Quartett, 6s, ; or the complete Set in 4 vols. ... 1 10 0 


E.B. — ^AH the above Quartetts may be had in separate books, at 
various urices. 
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QuinteUs. 

Beetlioven’s 4 Quintetts, edited "by Rousselot 
Mozart’s 6 Quintetts, 6 books... 

Qr tbe Set in 5 vols. 


£ 8. d, 
each 0 10 6 
each 0 8 6 
... 1 10 0 


Miscellaneous. 

Hamilton’s Catechism on the Violin, 5th edition ... 0 1 0 

Catechism on the Violoncello ... ... 0 1 0 

— Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms - ...010 

Dubourg. The Violin ; being an Account of that Instru- 
ment and its Professors, 4th edition, greatly enlarged — 
an extremely interesting work ... ... ... 0 7 6 

N.B. — ^Now ready for delivery, a Catalogue of llusic for the Violin, the 

Violoncello, and for Septett and Orchestral Bands. 


A List of Works edited hy John Bishop, puhlished only by 
Egbert Cocks & Co. 

Handel’s Messiah, Vocal Score, with a newly-arranged Ac- 
companiment for Pianoforte or Organ, embodying 
the beautiful Parts for Wind Instruments added 
by Mozart: handsome folio edition, whole doth 
boards ... ... ... ... ... 12 0 

Messiah, as above, with a complete Book of the 

words prefixed, and an Appendix containing 16 
different settings of pieces in the Oratorio, together 
with a Memoir of BEaadel, and a large Portrait, 
folio, whole cloth boards ... ... ... 15 0 

» ' ' Messiah, from Mozart’s Score, with Book of Words 

and Appendix. Imp. Svo, whole cloth boards ... 6 6 
Messiah, from Mozart’s Score, foolscp. 4to ... 1 0 


AlsOf uniformly with the Folio Edition of Messiah. 


Israel in Egypt 
Jndas Maccabseus 
Samson 
Joshua 

Acis and Galatea 
Utrecht Te Deum 
Utrecht Jubilate 



■ " Dettingeu Te Deum 

4 Coronation Anthems ... 

^ Anthem for the Ptmeral of Queen Caroliae 

Haydn’s Creation 


12 0 
12 0 
12 0 
12 0 
10 6 
€ 0 
6 0 
8 0 
8 0 
7 0 
12 0 
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Also, unlfo'i'M loitli the Svo Edition of Messiah. s. d. 
Handel’s Occasional Oratorio ... — — 4 6 

Israel in Egypt ... ... — ••• 4 6 

Judas Maccabaens ... ... ... ••• 4 6 

Samson ... ... ... -- 4 f> 

Alexander’s Feast, from Mozart’s Score ... ... 4 0 

Jepbtliali ... ... ... ... .*• 4 b 

— Dettingen Te Henin, Utrecht Jubilate, and Corona- 

nation Anthem — ‘‘JSadok the Priest,” in one vol... 4 6 

Haydn’s Seasons, dementi’s arrangement ... ... 4 (I 

Creation ... ... ... ... ... 4 6 

First Mass ... ... ... ... ... 4 0 

Third iSIass ■ ... ... ... ... ... 4 0 

Mozart’s Kequiem ... ... ... ... ... 4 (> 

First Mass ... ... ... ... ... 3 0 

Twelfth Mass... ... ... ... ... 4 6 

Beethoven’s First Mass .. . ... ... ... ... 4 6 

Spohr’sHynm, “ God, Thou art great” ... ... ... 3 0 

Mote. — HAyp-BOOKS of most of the above Works, for use 
AT THE Oratorios, may be had, price 2s. each book. 

Tallis’s Order of the Daily Service, Svo ... ... ...4 0 

• Services, consisting of Te Deum, Benedictus, &c., &c., 

4to, 4 Vocal Parts, each ... ... ... 2 0 

Organ Accompaniment to ditto ... ... 3 0 

Eesponses — ... ... ... ... 0 3 

Litany ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 6 

Bach’s Organ Works, VoL I., containing — 6 Sonatas or Trios, 

Passacaglia, and Pastorale with Pedal obbligato 10 0 

VoL II., containing — 10 Preludes and Fugues with 

Pedal obbligato ... ... ... ... 10 0 

Czerny’s Pianoforte Primer, translated from the original MS. 9 0 

School for the Practice of the Shake ... ... 5 0 

School of Fugue Playing ... ... ... 21 0 

• School of Embellishments ... ... ... 15 0 

Art of Preluding ... ... ... ... 15 Q 

Art of Playing the Ancient and Modern Pianoforte 

Works, forming Vol. IV. of his great Pianoforte 
School ... ... ... ... ... 21 0 

School of Practical Composition, 3 folio vols. each 21 0 

Twelve Choruses of Handel, arranged for Organ with Pedal 
obbligato, hy John Bishop ... ... ... each 2 6 

Twenty-four Songs by Handel, arranged for Voice and Piano, 
by John Bishop ... ... ... ... ... 21 0 
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Abele, 4* 6t, 13+, 24t, 31* 47t, 
53* 57t, 58* 83* 

Acevo, 62. 

Acribelle strings, 44* 

Albani, 24, 67, 67*, 68. 

Amati, Andrew, 17*, 61. ! 

Antbonv, 16, 20, 61, 62* ! 

67*. I 

Jerome, 16, 17, 19, 20, 23, i 

571-, 61, 62* 63. 

Nicholas, 16, 20, 24, 62, 

62* 63, 67, 67*. 

Artmann, 26, 27*. 

Bacbmaim, 7, 11, 26, 27. 

Back of violin, mode of constmct- 
ing, 56. 

BagateUa, 53* 58*. 

Badlot's Art du Violon, referred 
to, 82*. 

Balestiere, 66. 

Bass-bar, position of, 31, 58, 58*. 

proportions of, 30, 30*, 

58. 

-fcwo of them in a violin, 

50*, 51. 

weak in Stradivarius's 

violins, 21. 

Becker, 52. 

Belly of violin, mode of construct- 
ing, 4, 57- 
Bente, 61. 

Bergonzi, Carlo, 65, 66, 70*. 

Michael Angelo, 65, 66. 

Bindseil’s Akmtik, referred to, 79*. 
Bintemagel or Bindemagel, 26, 27*. 
Bishop, John, 78*. 

Blocks, proportions of the, 59. 
Bow, description of, 82. 


Bow, imjnoved by Vuillaume, 83. 

number of haii-s in, 83, 83*. 

improved by Walker, 84*. 

Brass 'violins, 2^. 

Bridge, 36, 37, 37* 58, 59, 79. 
Buchstadter, 7, 8. 

Budiani, 61. 

Bulletin of Paris National Industry 
Society, quoted, 3*. 

Cappa, 62. 

Chanot, naval officer and maker of 
the guitar-shaped violin, 
3*, 58* 72* 

of Paris, 23t. 

George, of London, vi^ 

52, 73* 86. 

Chin-mute, 

Choron, 1*. 

Common violins, 2, 6*. 

Copper violins, 2^. 

Costa, Pietro deUa, 66. 

Cremonese violins, description of 
their struct 
ture, 16. 

propoiiions of, 

16. 

Darche, 13*. 

Davidson, P„ ^* 53* 67* 78. 
Decombre, 68. 

Description des Machines, 
referred to, 73*. 

Die VioliM, by Abele, referred to, 
4^ 6t, 13t, 31*, 57t, 58* S3*. 
Die Muslh iind dk 'mimkalkchen 
Instrumente, mentioned, 22*. 
Dodd, John, 83t. 

Distance of strings from the finger- 
board of vioBn, 34, 34*. 
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Bommicelli, 63. 

DonWe Bass, 1, 12, 60, 81* 

Dnhois, 80% SI* 

Biirfel, 7, 11. 

Eberle, 7, 9, 26, 27. 

Elliptical tension bars, for violins. 

&C., 51. 

Engleder, 52. 

Ernst, 17, 26, 26* 

Eetis, mentioned, 22* 47% 01. 58, 
60, 62 ^ 67, 72* 73*, 74* 
79, 82* 83t 

— treatise on Antonio Stradi- 
vari, referred to, 60*, 62*, 
74* 82* S3t 
Finger-board, 33, 34, 34f. 
Fiddle-bolderSj So, 86. 

Florentus, 63. 

Fritzselie or Fritsehe, 7, 26, 26% 

Gagliano, See Galiam. 
Galbusera, 3*. 

Oaliano, Alex., 65. 

Ferdinando, 66. 

Gennaro, 66. 

— iSTicolo, 66. 

GaUay, 23t, 51, 70* 

Garani, 66. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 2J. 
Cterman makers, 7, 26. 

Gine, receipt for making a water- 
proof, 33*. 

Gobetti, Francis, 65. 

Grancino, Francis, 63. 

Joiin, 63. 

r- Jolm Baptist, 63. 

Paolo, 68. 

Gretscbe^ 24$, 44* 53* 80* 81*. 
Gnadagnini, Giov. Batt, 66. 

Lorenzo, 65, 66. 

Gnanierins, Andrew, 63, 68. 

Joseph, 16, 24, 63, 65. 

69, 70*. 

Jos. Anthony, 22*, 69, 

73, 75. 

Peter, 63, 64, 69. 

Guitar, 28, 29. 

at first only had fivestrings, 

28. 

Hairs, number of, in a bow, 83, 83*. 


HMnsel, 38*. 

Hassert, 7, 9, 26, 27. 

Heat, injurious effects of extreme, 
42.‘ 

Hell, Ferd, 52. 

Helmer, 7, 9, 26, 27. 

Hillmer, 28* 

Hoflinann, 7'» 9. 

Hnlskamp, 52. 

Hunger, 7, 9, 26, 27. 

Improvement, Tilton’s Patent, 51. 
Injurious experiments on violins, 
40, 41. 

Injury done to violins by bad 
workmen, 14, 15. ^ ^ 

Italian Violins, description of their 
structure, 16. 

their superiority at- 
tributed to the 
exquisite choice 
of the wood used 
for them, Of. 

Jauch, or Jaug, 7, 8, 26, 27. 
Joachim, 52. 

Elrschschlag, 14. 

Konig, 49*. 

Klotz, Egitia, 7, 12, 27, 68. 

George, 68. 

Joseph, 12. 

Matthias, 68. 

Sebastian, 68. 

Kreutzer, 40. 

Labels of Steiner and of Cremo- 
nese instruments, 25. 

La Chelonomie, ou le parfatt 
Luthier, mentioned, 2t, 22*, 68*. 
Lafage, 1*. 

' Landolfi, 66, 70. 

Laub, 52. 

Leather violin, 2$:. 

Lefebure, 72. 

Lehrbuch der Anfertigung iind 
lieparatur alter Gattungen von 
italiejiischen und deutschen Geigm, 
mentioned, 24$, 43*, 44*, 53*, SO*, 
81* 

Les iMthiers Italiennes aux 17® 
18® SUcles, mentioned, 23f, 70*. 
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Ulmtltut, referred to, 32*, 74* 
Leipzig Allgemelne mvsialhclie 
Aeitung, referred to, 2t 3* 13* 
28*, 30, 38* 47* 

Longitudinal mbration, 79*. 

Lupot, 68. 

LiithomanogTajphie, referred to, 2f, 
58* 67* 

Mackintosh, mentioned, 4* 13* 
37* 47t. 

Magazine of Science, referred to, 

71t. 

Magini, Giovanni Paolo, 61, 77. 

Pietro Santo, 61, 81. 

3£ctnudde Musique, referred to, 1*^ 

■" — du I/iithlerf mentioned, 1*. 

45*, 53*. 

Mariani, 61*. 

Mattheson, 39*. 

Maucotel, 51. 

Mangin, 1*, 45*, 53* 58*. 
Maupertuis, 40*. 

Medard, 68. 

Meeson, 51. 

M6moire sur la construction des in- 
strumens d cordes et d arcliet, 
mentioned, 2t, 71*. 

Mezzadie, 63. 

Miremont, 51. 

Model: method of tracing a bean- 
tifol one, 53. 

MShser, 40. 

Monster double-bass, 81*. 
Montagnana, 70*. 

Musical pitch, rise in, noticed, 
22*, 76. 

Mutes, 85. 

Isaumaon, adds the low E-string 
to the ^tar, 28. 

Ifeck, form of, and nature of the I 
■wood, 80. 

ho-wfastened to the violin, 33. 

len^h of the, 60. 

position of the, 33. 

2£ev> trdffnetes Magazin Qiiimka- 
lisch^r Tonwerheuget mentioned, 
1*, 34*, 38* 

Ne-wton, W. K, 52. 
l^ormal or transversal vibration, 
78* 


Oeto-bass, 81*. 

Old riolms, more bad ones thn-m 
good, 47*. 

Otto first covered the D and G 
strings of the guitar, 29. 

Pasta, Domenico, 63. 

Gaetano, 63. 

Pedal bass, 81*. 

Pegs, howto tighten them, 38. 
mechanic^, to resist the ten- 
sion of the strings, 38t. 
Petizeau, 38*. 

Phonoscope, 49*. 

Pieces composing a violin, 1. 
Pitch, excessive rise in musical, 
22*, 76. 

Poplar wood sometiines used by 
Stradivarius, 23*. 

Prejudices of musical men, 39. 
Preservation of instruments, 30. 
Pressnre of the strings on the 
bridge of a ■violin, 22*. 

Purfling, variation in the number 
of pieces forming it, 1*. 

Rambaux, 50*. 

Rapport sur les Instruments de Mu- 
sigm, (Petis), 22* 47t, 51, 74*. 
Rauch, 7, 8. 

Repair of instruments, 30. 

Riess, 7, S. 

RochHtz, 27*. 

Rode, 40. 

RomWg, B., 34*. 

Rosin, & 

methods of preparing it, 45*. 
Rotary -vibration 79*. 

Rugger, Prancis, 6^ 

John Baptist, 63. 

Peter James, 63. 

Yincent, 63. 

Ruggerio, 24. 

Ruppert, 7, 10. 

Salo, Gaspar di, 60, 61, 81, 

Sapino, 62. 

Savaresse, 43*. 

Savart, 2t, 13*, 32*, 58* 70—81. 
Schaum, 53*. 

Scheiiilein, 7, 8. 

SchHck, S'*'. 
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Schmidtj 7, 11, 11*, 26. 
j^honger, Pnincis, 7, 10. 

— George, 7, 10, 26. 

Schubert, 30. 

Serafino, 64 

Sibire,Abbe, 2t, 6+, 22* 68* 

Sides of a -violin, ho-w bent into 
forn^ 5. 

and side-linings, 59. 

Silk string 44*. 

Silver -viol^, 2t 
Sound-holes, 57, 77. 

Sound-post, 37, 41, 38*, 58. 

of glass, 38*. 

Sourdine-pedale 85- 
Spohr, 27*, 40. 

fidie-holder, invented by, 

85. 

tail-piece, inventedby, 35*. 

his Violin School, quoted, 

10*, 28*, mentioned, 

34* 38* 86* 

Stamitz, 28. 

Statehnann, or Stadelmann, 7, 27, 
31* 

Steel bows, 84 

Steiner or Stainer, 6, 7, 12, 13, 24^ 
24* 57+, 67, 67*, 68. 

' particnlaTS of his violins, 
24 

Stone, Dr., 51. 

Storioni (Stuiionus), 66, 70. 

Stoss, 58*. 

Stradivarius or Straduarius, An- 
thony, 16, 20, 21, 
22, 22* 63, 64 
65, 70*, 73, 75, 
77, 77* 82. 

- Francesco, 65, 66. 

Omobono, 65, 66. 

Straui or tension of the string over 
the belly of a violin, 22*. 
Stiaube, 7, 11, 27. 

Strings, Aciibelle, 44*. 

— ■ characteristics of the best, 

^ 45 . 

"■ ■ ■ " ' how to preserve them, 43, 
43. 

— ' ' Neapolitan, 43*. 

— ■ " - made of human hair, 44*. 

' pressure of, on the bridge 
of a violin, 


Sur la f(yi*im des mstrmnents de 
Miisiqne (Maupertnis), 40*. 
Sursano, 65. 

Tail-piece, 34 

curious, invented by 

Spohr, 35*. 

Tangential -vibration, 79*. 

Tartini, 22*. 

Techier, 66. 

Tenor, 1, 9, 12, 27, 38, 46, 80. 

originally had five strings, 

27*. 

of a ne-w model, SO*. 

Tension of the strings on a violin, 

22 *. 

Testore, Carlo Antonio, 66. 

Carlo Giuseppe, 66. 

Paolo Antonio, 66, 70. 

The Violin^ by Davidson, men- 
tioned, 32*, 63* 67*, 78* 
Thickness of hack and belly, 56. 
Tilton*s Patent Improvement, 51. 
Tone, of certain notes dnll on some 
instruments, 32. 

machine for bringing out 

the, 46. 

method of bringing out the, 

30, 47, 48* 

of Steiner’s violins, 24$; 

Tourte, 82, 83t. 

Transvers^ -vibration, 79*. 
Trapezoid violin, 58*, 71. 

Trumpet Marine, 78. 
Trumpet-violin, 62. 

Tyrolese makers, 12. 

violins, 25, 26. 

Ueher den Bau der Geige, referred 
to, 32*. 

Uebfr den Bau der Vlolinen Brat* 
sclierii &c., referred to, 53*. 
Unplayed violins do not improve 
in tone, 47+. 

Use improves violins, 13*, 47, 47+. 

Vibration, normal, 51, 78, 78*. 

— various kinds of, 79*. 

Viola d’Amore, described, 39*. 

— di Gamba, described, 39*. 
Violalin, a five-stringed instru- 
ment, 28*. 
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Violin, constraction of. 1, 

how long required to bring 

it to perfection, 13t, 50. 

■ - guitar form of, by Chanot, 

72 * 

how to cleanse the inside 

from dust, 42. 

— how to preserve it, 42, 43. 

of hardened leather, 2J. 

simplified form of, by Gal- 

busera, 3*. 

' trapezoid form of, by 
Savart, 71. 

with two bass-bars, 50*, 51. 

Violins of silver, copper, or brass, 

2 +. 

' ' novel forms of, 52. 

old ; a greater number bad, 

than good, 47*. 
Violon-Tenor, 80*. 

Violoncello, 1, 9, 12, 27, 39, 46, SI. 
Vuillaume, John, 68. 


Vuillaume, J. B. (of Baris), 75* 
80*, 81*, 83, 84, 85. 

Walker, 84*. 

Waterproof glue ; receipt for 
making, 33*. 

Weickert 41. 

Weight of tension of strings, and 
of pressure on the bridge, 22*. 
Welcker von Gontershausen, 1*, 
6+, 34*, 38* 47t, 53* 

Wettengel, 24$, 43* 53* 58* 80*. 
Wieniawski, 86. 

Wilson, Gavin, 2$. 

Withalm, or Widhalm, 7, 27, 31*. 
Wood, kmds of, used for violins, 
2,73. 

— " artificial modes of prepar- 
ing, 3* 

Zanti, 66. 

1 Zamminer, 22*, 53*. 
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